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Two Spirits 
By Pauline E. Johnson 


VED o’er life’s wrongs, peace ban- 
ished thus, 
On Patmos lone I dwelt, 
And prayed redress,— 
Such anguish of rebellious sofifl I felt. 
But while I groped mid sorrow’s aisles 
Faith’s oratory dim, 
Another soul, like travailed, gained 
Apocalypse of Him. 


-WituiaMstowy, Ky. 





Keeping Still About It 


It is ordinarily easier to do a good deed than to 
keep quiet about it afterwards. Many a man who 
would without a second thought gladly make a per- 
sonal sacrifice for his friend, is strongly tempted to 
let that act in some way become known to his friend, 
and is uneasy until it is thus known. But ‘love 
vaunteth not itself,’’ and 


** Love’s strength standeth in love’s sacrifice,’? 


not in getting recognition for what it has done. The 
better we know how to love, the less we care about 
having our personal sacrifices, big or little, known to 
the one whom we love. 


KK 
Made by Mistakes 


Mistakes made in the honest effort to do some- 
thing worth doing need give us no concern. We may 
be sure that God allowed them, and is ready to take 
his share of responsibility for them. A small boy was 
helping his father make a path. A wheelbarrow 
loaded with dirt stood on the hillside above them. It 
was just balanced as it stood. Whoever lifted the 
handles would need to look carefully or it would top- 
ple over. The little boy, desiring to help, undertook 
to lift it. The father saw it all but said nothing. The 
little fellow lifted the handles and over went the whole 


load. As he saw what he had done he burst into 
tears. Then a-sense of. honorable innocence came 
over him. He had done hisbest. He did not know 
what was going to happen. His father knew and 
though a word would have stopped it had said noth- 
ing. ‘‘Father,’’ cried the little fellow. ‘‘that was 
your fault too. You knew what was going to happen 
and you let me doit.’ The father felt at once the 
justice of the boy’s view and he spoke to the boy in 
loving recognition of the fact. We may be sure that 
God is educating us in the same way and that he 
doesn’t mind the mistakes. Doubtless he rather likes 
them, as this father was rather pleased with the up- 
set load, because by them he is training us. We 
make mistakes. God lets us. That is the way he 


makes us. 
al 


Gaining Headway 

It we want to stand still the only way we can do 
it is by going forward, Life is like an escalator. If 
we want to stay at any one point we must keep walk- 
ing up. Everything is moving. ‘*Change and de- 
cay in all around I see’’ is more than a mere line of 
poetry. It is with character as with a house. It takes 
constant improvement merely to keep it up. Having 
to move in any case, it is a strange thing that men 
won't tnove enough to make some headway. Let us 
not merely stay where we are, but go where we ought 


to be. 
ss” 
Just After New Year’s 


Some of the good resolutions made on New Year's 
Day are more troublesome: than any one thought they 
could be. In the dawn of that day every good thing 
seemed possible, and every bad thing detestably bad, 
But the passing of a few days makes a difference. 


The Power of 


N THE crowded aisles of the huge department 
store men and women were pressing eagerly about 
the counters. Christmas was almost at hand, and 

many gifts were to be bought for loved ones at home 
and far away. Many a face was brighter and cheerier 
than on other days in the year; yet many a face 
looked out through the crowd with frowns and anxious, 
troubled giances from eyes that snapped with impa- 
tience. 

It was a restless, moving crowd, now eddying tur- 
bulently where broad aisles crossed, now drifting in 
long lanes reaching as far as the eye could see, break- 
ing into waves and rapids, flowing hither and thither 
without a moment's rest. 

In sharp contrast to the scenes along the busy aisles 
was the scene within a small room high up in a corner 
of the building. There, with a single helper near 
him, sat a man, who, to all appearances, might be 
quietly reflecting on a philosophical problem that had 
just occurred to him. He was talking with a visitor, 
—talking as though in his home library on a winter's 
night ; talking in a low voice whose cadences betrayed 
not the least commotion within. He was not wasting 
words. Every word counted. And there was no 
hurry, no jostling of unruly thoughts, but a steadiness 
that told of a curbed and disciplined mind. No man 
in all the city was more quiet in demeanor, more 
easily urbane, more orderly and patient in word and 
look, than this man, whose toiling, driving, overcom- 
ing mind had invented the processes, planned the 
workings, and designed the attractiveness of a colos- 
sal mart where human needs are so met that the rest- 
less, happy, anxious crowd is drawn thither without 
quite knowing why it is so, 


The good seems to be a trifle impracticable, after all ; 
and the bad not so vile and detestable as it seemed in 
the quiet of New Year's early morning hours. Per- 
haps the standard set then was somewhat notional, 
and rather too high. Perhaps some of the things that 
were cut off we needn't have been so hasty about. 
In any event, some of the resolutions don’t seem as 
necessary as they did at first. “ And so life begins to 
sag and slide back to its old, low level. But it need 
not be so. We ought to have learned by this time 
that a bad habit isn’t disturbed by good resolutions 
alone ; that Satan can well afford to sleep while a man 
is resolving to do better, if he is sure to be wide awake 
a few days later, when resolutions don’t seem as im- 
portant to the man as they did when made. Our un- 
worthy ways cam be as heartily despised by us on 
every day as they were on New Year's Day, and our 
highest ideals cax go on shining with the untarnished 
brightness that held our gaze then,—if we will have 


it so. 
x 
The Hardest Fight 


No fight known to man is so hard and wearing as 
fighting God. When man sets his will against God's 
will, and determines to have his own way at the cost 
of refusing to do what God wants him to do, he is 
making straight for an utter defeating of the best that 
God could do for him. In such a fight as that he 
struggles on hopelessly, beating the air, and losing 
ground inch by inch. He may think that he is hav- 
ing a good-time of-it;-that-he is making gains worth 
making, but his losses are always fearfully in excess 
of his seeming gains. Noman can do his best unless 
he is doing what God would have him do. If he is 
not doing God's will, he need not be surprised that 
he gets so little done, and has such hard work to do 
even that. 


b 


a Quiet Mind 


That steady, low-voiced watchful man in the small 
room is a contradiction to the popular notion of high 
efficiency. The world looks for bustle and stir be- 
neath the accomplished big result, and measures a 
man’s efficiency by the number of motions he makes, 
rather than by the number of useful motions he can 
lead others to make. But the mind that achieves is 
the quiet mind, the mind that is not flurried by events 
or its own activities. And the quiet mind is in itself 
an achievement which must precede such work as we 
may do at our best. 

Clear thought is not possible to the mind that is 
clouded by flurry. The business man who faces a 
great opportunity cannot lay hold of it with a master- 
ful grip if he allows himself to become too excitedly 
interested in the gains which he thinks he sees just 
beyond the stroke. He must steady his thoughts by 
hard work on the problem before him. The man 
who faces a crisis in his affairs can easily become 
helpless by dwelling nervously on the crisis, and fail 
to win through it, not from lack of average ability, 
but from sheer lack of steadiness and quiet thinking. 
The minister can take a sermon-germ, nourish into 
life, and then kill it by mental uneasiness over what 
he vaguely fears may be its effect on his people. 

Nowhere is the power of a quiet mind more defi- 
nitely felt than inthe home circle. The father who 
rises in the morning, anxious and not rested, looking 
ahead apprehensively to a day of events not to his 
liking, can throw the home life for that day into a fit 
of the blues which the brightest sunlight cannot drive 
away. Or, if he so chooses, he can quietly go about 
his day's duties in so steady and hopeful a fashion 
that his dear ones will share throughout that day the 
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spirit in which he began it. The mother with her 


crowding duties and numberless interruptions, her. 


countless steps about the house, and with a mind -full 
of the ever-recurring problems of child-training which 
she is not to discuss wisely before a mothers’ meet- 
ing, but must settle on the spot,—that mother can by 
an unquiet mind make needless problems for herself, 
double her burdens, and ruin the joyousness of life 
which should be her children’s daily portion. Or, 
she can learn the art of quietness, keep the family 
in balance by her own poise, and move steadily on 
from one duty to another, refusing to be deprived of 
the power which comes with quietness of mind. 

What is true of the home where this power is found 
is true of every circle in life's relationships. Good 
work and worry do not go together, clear thought and 
flurry cannot dwell together in the same mind at the 
same time. And in his plans and purposes for his 
children God has ever given prominence to the power 
which comes from a mind steadily holding to its ap- 
pointed tasks, in restful, yet ever-achieving trust in 
him. 

When David charged his son, Solomon, to build a 
house for Jehovah, the God of Israel, he said to him : 
‘As for me, it was in my heart to build a house 
unto the name of Jehovah my God. But the word of 
Jehovah came to me, saying, Thou hast shed blood 
abundantly, and hast made great wars: thou shalt 
not build a house unto my name, because thou hast 
shed much blood upon the earth in my sight. Be- 
hold, a son shall be born to thee, who shall be a 
man of rest; and I will give him rest from all his 
enemies round about : for his name shall be Solomon, 
and I will give peace and quietness unto Israel in his 
days. He shall build a house for my name ; and he 
shall be my son, and I will be his father.’" And 
David himself, humbled in spirit, and seeing deeply 
into life's secrets after many bitter experiences, cried 
out: ‘‘ Jehovah, my heart is not haughty, nor mine 
eyes lofty ; ... Surely I have stilled and quieted my 
soul ; like a weaned child with his mother, like a 
weaned child is my soul within me. O Israel, hope 
in Jehovah from this time forth and for evermore."’ 

Thus the Preacher, when he had seen how man is 
envied of his neighbor for skilful work, which ‘is 
vanity and a striving after wind,’’ utters his conclu- 
sion: ‘‘Better is a handful, with quietness, than 
two handfuls, with labor and striving after wind.’’ 
Or, again, ‘*‘ Wisdom is better than strength; ... 
The words of the wise heard in quiet are better than 
the cry of him that ruleth among fools.’’ 

When Ahaz was in dire distress in the fear of Rezin 
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and Pekah, Jehovah directed Isaiah to say unto Ahaz, 
‘* Take heed, and be quiet ; fear not, neither let thy 
heart be faint, because of these two tails of smoking 
firebrands. . . . If ye will not believe, surely ye shall 
not be established."" And when the same prophet 
threatened the people for their trust in Egypt, he re- 
proached them with the charge: ‘‘In returning and 
rest shall ye be saved ; in quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength. And ye would not.’’ 

The New Testament has a like message again and 
again, and nowhere more impressively than in the 
story of the life of Jesus. He was busy, but never 
hurried ; harassed, but never impatient ; faced with 
social and religious problems of the most complex 
kind, yet never for a moment other than quietly clear 
in his answers. He pressed home his message with 
unparalleled vigor, disregarding the consequences to 
himself, save as he needed to secure by reasonable 
care the opportunity to utter the truth whenever and 
wherever it would count for the most. The steadiness 
of Christ among adverse currents even among his 
friends ; his majestic calm as a storm center of con- 
troversy or bitter hatred, were not to be his achieve- 
ment alone ; such power as this he taught his disci- 
ples to gain, and they did gain it, even as we can 
gain it, through him. Lacking the power of a quiet 
mind, which was also in Christ Jesus, we lack what 
we can have at the cost of letting go our nervous fore- 
bodings, our petty, fussy, hurrying anxieties which 
have no rightful place in the life of any child of God. 
With a mind at rest in God, and yet working tire- 
lessly at the tasks he has set for us, we shall waste ne 
time or tissue over the things that our un-Christian 
forebodings create, but we shall work, perhaps for the 
first time in our lives, with the power of a quiet mind 
free to do its utmost. 


** Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways ! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind ; 
In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 


** Drop thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease ; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace. 


** Breathe through the heats of our desire 
Thy coolness and thy balm ; 
Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire : 
Speak through the earthquake, wind, and 
fire, 
O still small voice of calm !”’ 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 























Speculation or Teaching 

Teachers in the Sunday-school have lessons to 
teach other than the selected portions of Scripture set 
before them. If questions are asked by the pupils, 
to which neither divine revalation nor man's ingenu- 
ity give any answer, the teacher has an opportunity 
just there to teach the class something about the use- 
lessness of puzzling over useless questions. A Colo- 
rado teacher writes of this experience with his class : 

Last Sunday in our Sunday-school class the question was 
asked, ‘‘ What would have been the effect upon the world if 
Christ Jesus had died a natural death, instead of being put to 
death by his crucifiers?'’ The answer was made that he 
would not have died from natural causes, being free from the 
curse of Adam's race, and that Adam's progeny of sinners 
would still be under the ban of death, We would still be 
looking for the Saviour to appear, although he would be with 
us alive during all these years since his miraculous birth. It 
would be interesting doubtless, to have the views of your 
readers who might think enough of this question to present 
their views. 

No one’s views on this question would have any 
value. What would have come ‘to pass if God had 
chosen any other ways of dealing with men than the 
ways he did choose is a question man has nothing to 
do with. Every Sunday-school teacher has a big 
enough problem on his hands when he attempts to 
teach what ought to be the effect of the life and death 
of Christ on the lives of his class members, without 
letting any of those members lead the class into 
purely speculative questions of what might have been. 
What ought to be to-day is enough for the brightest 
class and teacher to grapple with, in study and teach- 
ing and living. That earnest Colorado teacher, who 


is a physician, will not subsitute or tolerate a quiz on 
hypothetical digestive conditions for actual nourish- 
ment in a case of malnutrition. 





Who Wrote the Rain Song? 


Even though other interests seem to have made 
such inroads on the popular interest in poetry, there 
is nevertheless a love for it that is shown by such a 
simple means as the search for the source of an un- 
traced bit of verse. ‘*A Rain Song,’’ printed in 
The Sunday School Times of October 6, 1906, bore 
no author's name, and the Editor asked readers to 
help him in determining the authorship of it. Amer- 
icans do have time for something besides swapping 
jackknives. Answers came promptly from nineteen 
states, and three Canadian provinces. Four authors 
were credited with the verses. Eight original sources 
of publication were given. And the Rain Song is 
located most definitely by a correspondent who sends 
a clipping from the Baltimore News : 


Dr. William F. Melton, of the Baltimore City College, 
takes the time to ‘set me straight"’ on a point on which I 
should have been better informed. He says: 

‘‘In your Inquiry Column, October 27, there appeared ‘A 
Rain Song "’ of two stanzas, closing with the lines : 


«¢ Tt isn’t raining rain to me; 
It’s raining violets.” 


** The statement is made that the song containing these lines 
has recently been asked for ; that ‘ by a lucky coincidence the 
verses appeared in The Sunday School Times a few days after 
the request fer them had been published ; . . . and that they 
were sent to the Times by a reader who traces them to a Kan- 
Sas paper unsigned.’ 

‘**It is a much more important coincidence to Baltimoreans 
that an autograph copy of this poem and a photograph of the 
author, Robert Loveman, may be seen in the Donovan Room 
of the Johns Hopkins University. 

*** The Song,’ for this is the correct title, appears on page 
12 of ‘The Gates of Silence,’ a book of poems published in 


3- 

** Robert Loveman is a brilliant young Hebrew poet of 
Dalton, Georgia. For several years his verses have been ap- 
pearing in many of the leading American and English maga- 
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zines. He is the author of the following books of verse : 
‘Poems,’ 1896; ‘A Book of Verses,’ 1900; ‘The Gates of 
Silence,’ 1903; ‘Songs from a Georgia Garden,’ 1904."’ 


After all, isn't the supposed American indifference 
to poetry partly due to indifferent poetry? ‘The 
Song’’ is evidently not without friends. Mr. Henry 
C. Hooker, of Syracuse, New York, has so entered 
into the spirit of it that he expresses his appreciation 
by writing a bit of verse in the same strain : 


** It isn't clouds and mist I see, 
It's leaves and fruit and flowers ; 
It's hands stretched out as if with glee 
To greet the summer showers. 
It's little thirsty mouths to fill : 
It's buds and blossoms dear ; 
It isn’t raining rain at all— 
It's raining life and cheer.” 


And the little song itself is here repeated, because 
it is decidedly worth repeating : 


“Tt isn't raining rain to me, 

It's raining daffodils ! 

In ev'ry dimpling drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills! 

A cloud of gray engulfs the day 
And overwhelms the town— 

It isn’t raining rain to me— 
It's raining roses down ! 


“ It isn't raining rain to me, 

But fields of clover bloom, 

Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 

A health, then, to the happy, 
A fig to him who frets ! 

It isn’t raining rain to me— 
It's raining violets !"’ 


x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-scheol Associa- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—no? biblical 
questions—that are of . a interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


What are the essentials of a graded school? 

There are four. 

1. The school should be divided into departments and 
classes. These departments should have well-defined 
boundary lines, based upon well-known conditions such as 
age or educational advancement, or a combination of the two. 

2. There should be department organization. This 
means there should be somebody in charge of each depart- 
ment who will see to it that the department is properly 
graded within itself, and that none enter‘ or leave the de- 
partment except those who have met the conditions required 
by the general scheme for such a change. 

3. There should be a superintendent of classification. 








. This is an officer to whom all new members should be pre- 


sented, and who is to decide what department they are to 
enter. His word should be final. No school can be 
graded and remain graded that does not work at the grad- 
ing process fifty-two Sundays a year. Every applicant for 
membership belongs in one certain department, and does 
not belong anywhere else. This officer must know just 
where to place the newcomer. The office may be filled by 
the superintendent or some other officer of the school, but 
for that particular occasion he is in fact the superintendent 
of classification. In schools of considerable size, it is bet- 
ter to have an officer to devote his or her whole time to this 
part of the work. If teachers are to be allowed to enrol 
scholars who enter their classes, or if the scholars are 
allowed to bring new members into their class regardless 
of their age or qualifications, grading cannot be maintained. 

4. There should be regular promotions, If the depart- 
ment has well-defined boundaries, there comes a time when 
the scholar ceases to belong to one department and does 
belong in another. At this very time, also, the scholars in 
one year’s grade of a given department are ready to pass 
on to the next year’s grade of the same department. This 
is the time for the promotions. These promotions should 
be made much of. The class leaving the intermediate de- 
partment for the young people’s or senior department 
should be called the graduating class, They should change 
their seats, thus vacating the seats they have been occupy- 
ing. The next to the last year of that same department 
should change to the seats made vacant by the graduating 
class, and so on down to the youngest scholars who are 
promoted. In this way all are promoted alike, and all 
have changed their seats. The scholars like it. In some 
schools the supplemental work is made the condition for 
promoting, and those who have not completed the supple- 
mental work cannot go on with the rest of their class. In 
my judgment, this isa mistake. Where supplemental work 
is required very much ought to be made of it, and it should 
be made the condition of honorable promotion. For ex- 
ample, those who complete the supplemental work may be 
brought up before the whole school and presented with 
certificates of promotion into the next grade or department. 
The other members of the class, however, should be allowed 
to go on just the same, but without certificatés or honorable 
mention. All the conditions of promotion should be made 
very familiar to all the members of the school, and espe- 
cially those in the departments where promotions are made. 
Any school, of any size, anywhere, can be a graded school 
under ordinary conditions. 


( Continued on page 9, third column) 
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The cst of Eden 


By Edgar James Banks, Ph.D. 





—_ 





O LOCATE the Garden of Eden has been the 
ambition of scores of theologians and travelers 
of every generation since the early days of 

Christianity. Though the second chapter of Genesis 
explicitly states that one of the four rivers which 
watered the home of primitive ‘man was the Eu- 
phrates, and another was the Hiddekel of Assyria, 
a name by which the ancients called the Tigris,-—the 
modern inhabitants of the country call it the Diglat— 
the Garden of Eden has been located in almost every 
part of the world: Perhaps a majority of scholars have 
placed it in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
others have found it in Armenia at the sources of the 
two great streams, a few have placed it in India upon 
the Ganges, as Muhammadan scholars of the present 
time are inclined to do, some locate it-in Egypt or the 
African Mountains of the Moon. An American 
scholar fancies that he has found it in Labrador, and 
another has written a large volume to show that it was 
at the North Pole, the part of the earth which he says 
was first sufficiently cool and with a crust sufficiently 
hard to support life. A few have read the story in 
Genesis figuratively, and in their opinion the Garden 
of Eden embraced the whole earth, while others have 
located it somewhere in the sky, in one of the several 
layers of atmosphere by which they believe the earth 
is surrounded. However, the author of the book of 
Genesis, in mentioning the Tigris and Euphrates, 
had some part of Mesopotamia in mind, otherwise 
the two rivers which are so intimately connected with 
the early history of the Semitic people would not have 
figured. ‘ 

In the search for the site of the home of the first 
man, a study of these two great streams is essential. 
The past generation of scholars, because few travelers 
had then penetrated the country beyond the desert, 
were not aware of the constant changes which the Tigris 
and Euphrates are undergoing, and that six thousand 
years ago they differed vastly from the present streams. 
For the first few hundred miles of- their courses both. 
the Tigris and Euphrates, while winding about the 
mountains of Armenia, have followed the same un- 
changing courses, but after they enter the level allu- 
vial plain of Babylonia, near Bagdad, their courses 
are constantly changing. Three years ago the bed of 
the great Euphrates was dry from the ruins ot Babylon 
to Samawa, a week’s journey to the south ; the entire 
river had run away into an old canal, and after con- 
verting immense tracts of the desert into swamps, 
finally returned to its bed in the south. - Opposite 
the town of Koot on the Tigris below Bagdad, a 
canal, navigable for native craft during the season of 
high water, crosses Babylonia and empties into the 
Euphrates River at Nasarieh, not far from the ruins 
of Ur of the Chaldees. At flood season it resembles 
a huge river, and according to trustworthy geogra- 
phers of the time of the Kalifs of Bagdad, the Tigris 
of a thousand years ago poured <all of its waters -into 
it and joined the Euphrates at Nasarieh, a hundred 
miles above its present confluence. Thus the courses 
of: the Tigris and Euphrates are constantly. changing ; 
no two years are they precisely the same. The river 
steamers which ply the Tigris between Busreh and 
Bagdad have men stationed at the front of the boats 
with long poles to sound the depth of the water, for 
the channel ef the stream is never for two voyages 
alke. I have seen the shores of the Euphrates, un- 
dermined by the changing current, cave in, entirely 
swamping a boat and its passengers ; to sail near the 
deep shores is exceedingly dangerous, for the under- 
mined dirt is constantly falling, and sometimes in the 
course of a single day several feet of the shore is car- 
ried away by the stream and deposited on the opposite 
bank below. With such constant changes itis uncer- 
tain where the river beds were six thousand years ago, 
or at what point the rivers flowed together, if they 
joined, or if by separate mouths, as some geographers 
say, they emptied themselves into the Persian Gulf. 

Another peculiarity of the Tigris and Euphrates is 
the rich deposit which they are always bringing down 
from the mountains of Armenia and leaving at their 
mouths. It is said that Egypt is the gift of the Nile, 
and to an equal extent is Babylonia the gift of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. All of the country between 
Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, a distance of five hun- 
dred and twenty miles by the winding river, is an 
alluvial plain, everywhere as smooth asa floor. Not 


a stone or pebble ot any description, not the slightest 
natural elevation exists, but north of Bagdad the coun- 
try is rolling, ledges appear, and in places the ground 
is gravelly. Entire Babylonia from Bagdad south- 
wards is therefore made from the deposit of the rivers, 
and the country is still growing southward as the Per- 
sian Gulf is being filled up. It is estimated that the 
Persian Gulf is growing shorter a mile in every thirty 
years. A few years ago, at the town of Fau on the 
shore near the northern part of the Persian Gulf, a 
telegraph station was built on the water's edge. Now 
the station is far from the shore and large gardens 
occupy the newly made land which intervenes. There 
was therefore a time when the Persian Gulf extended 
as far north as Bagdad ; how many thousands of years 
ago it was, no one can say with certainty, but at that 
time the Tigris and Euphrates emptied into the Gulf 
by separate mouths about forty miles apart. It 
appears from the excavations at Bismya that not far 
from six thousand years ago the city, now two hun- 
dred miles inland, wasaseaport town. So Erech and 
Ur were once seaports, but where the rivers flowed in 
those days, or at just what point they met, or whether 
they joined and flowed together into the Persian Gulf, 
we shall probably never know. We can only be cer- 
tain that the part of Babylonia which the author of 
Genesis called the Garden of Eden was not at the 
present confluence of the rivers, for two thousand 
years ago it was all sea. 

Until some excavator in Babylonia shall discover 
an ancient clay map of the country, something which 
is not unlikely, we shall have difficulty in indentify- 
ing the other two rivers of the Garden of Eden, the 
Pison and the Gihon. Various identifications have 
been suggested. . Along the Pison was found gold and 
onyx stone ; the latter is found on the Arabian pla- 
teau. Could it be that the author had in mind two 
gréat canals, which the ancients called rivers, dis- 
tinguishing them by names; and which indeed were 
mighty streams? The bed of one such canal may 
still be traced along the edge of the plateau to the 
west of the Euphrates. Was there the land with the 
golden onyx? Another great canal may still be 
traced running parallel with the Tigris near the foot- 
hills of the Persian mountains. Was it the Gihon? 
Certainly these four great streams, two natural, the 
other two apparently artificial, but possibly also natu- 
ral, flowed side by side through the valley, and all 
emptied together into the Persian Gulf; pethaps by a 
single mouth. It was the region watered by these 
streams which the author of the story of the Garden 
of Eden described. 

In the. angie just at the present junction of the 
Tigris and: the. Euphrates, and nestling. among the 
tall date palms, is a picturesque little village called 
Kurna, inhabited by Arabs who live upon the fruits 
and vegetables of their gardens and the fish of the 
rivers. The tradition in that part of the world claims 


‘that there was the Garden of Eden, and that at that 


spot Adam and Eve were created. So firmly is this 
belief fixed in the Moslem mind that every Moslem 
of the village will point out a tree, a kind of locust, 
which they assert is the tree of knowledge from which 
Eve picked the forbidden fruit. One moonlight 
night, something over a year ago, while I was sitting 
on the shore beneath the sacred tree, ‘an Arab related 
tales of a huge serpent which still lingers about its 
roots. It is harmless, he said, and often it joins the 
little Arab children in their games. He was relating 
only another of the Moslem legends which spring up 
about the sacred sites of Bible stories, yet it was inter- 
esting. Like other travelers, I plucked from the tree 
a branch of its leaves and some of its bean-like fruit 
as a souvenir of the Garden of Eden. 

One might travel the whole world over in search 
for an ideal home for primitive man, and he would 
find none more worthy of being called the Garden of 
Eden than this little corner of land between the two 
great rivers. It is still a paradise. The tall date 
palms, growing spontaneously, provide the idle Arabs 
who live in their shade with almost every necessity of 
life. The fresh luscious dates form the chief food of 
the Arab. Dried, he grinds them into a flour from 
which he makes his bread. With the juice he makes 
a delightful drink called sherbet, or a vinegar or arrak, 
an intoxicating liquor representing absinthe, and 
sugar, and from the crushed fruit comes a jam which 


3 


serves as butter. With the tree trunks he builds the 
frame of his house, and with the leaf blades he makes 
multitudes of objects,—trays which serves as dishes 
for the food, baskets of all sorts, and mats for carpets 
and mattresses. With the large leaf stems he makes 
his bedsteads, his chairs, and his boats. From the 
fibers of the tree he spins his twine and ropes, and 
weaves a coarse cloth for his clothing. Even the 
date stones are not wasted; he pulverizes them 
to feed his canrels and water buffaloes. Should 
any product of the date tree remain unused, it is his 
fuel. An Arab of this traditional Garden, if he is the 
master of a single thrifty date tree, may live in ease, 
merely collecting the substance which nature has so 
bountifully given him. Such must have been the real 
Garden of Eden. In whatever part of Babylonia it 
stood, the life of the first man was not far different, 
not far more primitive, than the life of the modern 
Arab of the modern garden at the junction ot the 
Tigris and Euphrates. 
New York City. 
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“In a Way” 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


T WAS a busy hour, and throngs of people were 
pouring in and out of the sky-scraper like bees. 
The turnstile was swinging swiftly on its pivot as 

messenger boys mischievously tried to catch unwary 
women or pompous men in its revolving jaws. The 
elevators were flying up and down, and suggested to 
an imaginative mind the shuttles of a giantess’ loom 
which had been upended. Like every one else under 
the American disease, speed-madness, I rushed pell- 
mell through the corridor and plunged headlong into 
one of the cars, just in time to escape the doors which 
closed on my coat skirts like an iron trap on a rat's 
tail. 

A: nervous, purple-faced ‘little attorney just at my 
heels was not so fortunate, and almost had his nose 
taken off as the doors clashed together with a bang. 
The car shot upward like an unleashed balloon, and 
we caught a glimpse of him stamping his foot and 
shaking his fist at the vanishing elevator boy, care- 
lessly indifferent to his rage. 

‘* Have you no feelings of compassion for a person 
whom you shut out in that style?*’ I asked, in genial 
criticism. 

‘*Eh?’’ he replied, with a loud and rasping voice. 

This interrogation attracted the attention of the 
other passengers, and embarrassed me not a little, 
but it seemed easier to go on than to stop, and I re. 
peated my question in another form. 

‘*When you leave a man behind like that have you 
no emotions of sympathy? He may have an awfully 
important errand.’’ 

**Oh, I feel sorry for him—in a way ; but he can 
take the next car,"’ he said with supreme indifference. 

The manner in which. he hesitated before uttering 
that significant phrase, ‘‘in a way,"’ produced a gen- 
eral smile among the passengers, keen to the grim 
irony of the remark. 

‘‘In a way !"’ every one of us was saying to our- 
selves. ‘* Yes—in a way,’’ but a mighty poor way, 
the meanest of the three possible ones. 

The first, you know, is to regard all forms of human 
suffering with a bird's-eye view from some lofty ele- 


-vation of entire exemption ; or else from a lonely peak 


of isolation, where we brood upon our own alone. 
We perceive the distant pain, we know that these 
hearts are breaking, we are sorry for them ‘‘in a 
way,’’ but only as the traveler who looks down from 
a spire of the cathedral in Milan is sorry for the peo- 
ple who scuttle through those far-away streets, as tiny 
insects do. 

The second, you know, is to experience that sort of 
maudlin sympathy which sheds futile tears in a com- 
fortable box in a theater when the heroine falls into 
the clutches of her persecutor. Few of our emotions 
are more sweet than this. It is delicious to have our 
tears exude like resinous gums from tropic trees. 
The vague sense of our own goodness, the consoling 
notion that we would help the sufferer if we could, the 
unrecognized gladness that we do not have to, all com- 
bine to make the feeling delectable. 

The third, you know, is the true way. It is the 
sympathy which eventuates in helpfulness. It is the 
compassion that feels for the sorrow of the disap- 
pointed traveler, and drops the car back for him to 
enter. It is the sorrow of the Christ—the benevo- 
lence of the good Samaritan. 

With all my heart I pity people whose callings keep 
them in situations where they constantly perceive 

(Continued on page 9, first column) 
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COMMON VERSION 


1 Now the serpent was more subtil than 
any beast of the field which the LORD God had 
made. And he said unto the woman, Yea, 
hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree 
of the garden? 

2 And the woman said unto the serpent, We 
may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden : 

3 But of the fruit of the tree which zs in the 
midst of the garden, God hath said, Ye shall 
-” eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye 

ie. ‘ 

4 And the serpent said unto the woman, 
Ye shall not surely die: 

5 For God doth know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and 
ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil. 

6 And when the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was pleasant to 





Gen. 3: 1-6, 13-15. (Study the chapter.) Memory verse: 15 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 Now the serpent was more subtle than 
any beast of the field which Jehovah God had 
made. And he said unto the woman, Yea, 
hath God said, Ye shall not eat of ! any tree 
of the garden? 2 And the woman said unto 
the serpent, Of the fruit of the trees of the 
garden we may eat: 3 but of the fruit of the 
tree which is in the midst of the garden, God 
hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall 
ye touch it, lest ye die. 4 And the serpent 
said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die: 
5 for God doth know that in the day ye eat 
thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and 
ye shall be as ?God, knowing good and evil. 
6 And when the woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, and that it was a delight to the 
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LESSON 3. JANUARY 20. MAN’S SIN AND GOD’S PROMISE 


Golden Text: For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.—1 Cor. 15 : 22 * 





COMMON VERSION 


and gave also unto her husband with her ; and 
he did eat. 


13 And the LoRD God said unto the woman, 
What és this ¢ha¢ thou hast done? And the 
woman said, The serpent beguiled me, and I 
did eat. 

14 And the LORD God said unto the ser- 
pent, Because thou hast done this, thou art 
cursed above all cattle, and above every beast 
of the field ; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and 
dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life : 

15 And I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


and did eat; and she gave also unto her hus- 
band with her, and he did eat. 


13 And Jehovah God said unto the woman, 
What is this thou hast done ?. And the woman 
said, The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat. 
14 And Jehovah God said unto the serpent, 
Because thou hast done this, cursed art thou 
4 above all cattle, and * above every beast of 
the field; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and 
dust thou shalt eat all the days of thy life; 15 
and I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed : 
he shall ‘bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
5 bruise his heel. 


* GoLtpEn Text (Am. Rev.).—For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive. 











the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one 
wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, 


The Lesson Pilot 
The Preparation 


T IS a lesson of disaster and wretched failure; it 
is a lesson of high promise and hopefulness. It 
is a lesson of man’s foolish wilfulness; it is a les- 

son of God's fatherly forbearance. And in its study 
the very depths of life are sounded. The prepara- 
tion must be Jrayerful, or how shall we understand 
that which we would teach? The preparation must 
be thoughtful, or how shall we think clearly the 
thoughts that should come to our classes from us ? 

It is best to read every one of the home readings 
for the days of the week’ preceding the lesson (page 
7).: Five to ten minutes a day will do it. In that 
way we shall get the Bible views of sin and forgive- 
ness all along the training course that God gave his 

eople. Some of our pupils may want to know, even 

if they don’t say so outright, where the Garden of 
Eden was. You will be amply repaid for the half- 
hour you can profitably spend over Dr. Banks’ study 
of that question, on page 3. Others may be wonder- 
ing what is the difference between the names ‘‘ Jeho- 
vah”’ and ‘‘ God,” or what was the real meaning of 
that. tree. On the first point Mrs. Howie gives light 
(second paragraph); on the second, Professor Beecher 
(on vs. 4,5). Indeed, your preparation can be guided 
largely by what you think your pupils would like to 
know about, or need to know about. You are prepar- 
ing for their benefit. 


The Teaching 


But the reparation does not stop! It goes right 
on through every step of thé teaching plan that you 
will work out before you face your class. You may 
have to change your plan, but you do well to have a 
plan to change. There can be no thorough teaching 
without a plan, yet some of us allow ourselves to get 
to the class without knowing how we shall begin, or 
what we shall do after that. But not to-day! 

‘* Two students were standing just outside a hotel. 
One was trying to get the other to goin to drink with 
him. ‘ We may as well have a good time,’ said the 
first. ‘We must see life as it is.’ ‘ No,’ answered 
the other; ‘ to £now life is to knowit at its best. You 
had better come with me to the Association rooms, 
where we shall learn something about life as it ought 
to be’” (Illustrations, 3). Which was right? Why? 
Get your class to discuss the matter. 

‘* We can be sure of one thing: God wants life to 
be what it ought to be, and if any one tries to show 
us that rea/ life is something other than the life he 
has told us he wants us to bee, we can be on our 
guard,—for the serpent is in the grass just there. 
Do you notice how the tempting of Eve began? It 
_— with guestioning God's plan for the life of 
Adam and Eve. What had God told them they 
must not eat? What did the serpent say they could 
eat just as well as not if they wanted to? Yes, ex- 
actly the same thing that God had said they must 
not eat. But it wouldn’t hurt them. Didn't they 
know why God had forbidden them to take that 
fruit ? ’ ow because they would know too much if 
they did. Would ¢key stop at a matter of that sort ? 
So the serpent sent into their souls the wicked, crawl- 
ing, slimy notion that some other plan than God's 
was best. Does Satan ever do that now? How? 
Can you tell of any cases?” Tell, not at first, but 
later, the story of the young man trained in a mission 
college in Egypt (Illustrations, 4). Better yet, tell of 
some one you know who turned aside from God's plan, 
and the consequences already seen in that life. Gor- 
don (fourth paragraph) and Ridgway (second para- 
graph) are suggestive here. 

Ask your class what they think is the best time to 





eyes, and that the tree was °to be 
make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, 





esired to 


% % x % 


overcome a temptation, when it first suggests itself, 
or after we have had time to think it over? Is it bet- 
ter to consider, or tu strike hard? Why? Quote the 
italic sentence at the close of Professor Beecher's 
article. It is a good one to get the class to repeat. 
‘But what zs temptation? Isit sin? Is it wicked 
to be tempted?” By steps like these get down to the 
heart of the lesson-truth,—the everlasting warfare 
between good and evil, between God's plans for us, 
and Satan’s designs upon us. Explain that tempta- 
tion is ‘‘ testing’’; that there is no end to the fight on 





The Mystery Box 


Occasionally the answers to questions asked here 
will be found in the lesson text or elsewhere in the 
Bible. Answers to all the other questions can be 
Sound in the lesson articles, or in the italic sen- 
fences between articles, in this issue. 








1. What did the poet Milton write about man’s 
disobedience ? 
2. How did the professor teach his son to resist 
temptation ? 
3. How does punishment begin ? 
4. What doors open widest to the entrance of 
sin? 
5. What is said by an Oriental to one who is 
troubling him ? 
6. What kind of argument does Satan respect? 
7. What is one way in which we are trying to 
undo the evil resulting from Adam’s sin ? 
8. How did the missionary help the suffering girl ? 
9. How did God give man completeness of life ? 
1o. Where may the Garden of Eden have been? 
11, What possession opens the way to tempta- 
tion ? 
12. How do we learn to walk? 
13. What did Jesus pray for his disciples con- 
cerning evil ? 
14. What is the first lesson a soldier has to learn? 
15. What is a sure anchor in all our difficulties ? 


How to Use the Times’ Lesson Helps 


The Times’ lesson articles include two kinds: 
first, those which give the actual material 
(facts, illustrations, etc.) that the teacher can 
use; and second, those which tell how to use 
that material. 

I. The first tell what to teach, and are 
The Lesson Text. 
Difficult Points Explained. 
| Oriental Lesson-Lights. 
] A Quiet Talk on the Lesson. 
The Busy Man’s Corner, 
The Illustration Round-Table. 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning. 
II. The second tell how to teach, and are 
For the Primary Teacher. 
My Class of Boys. 
The Young Folks’ Class. 
The Adult Bible Class. 
The Lesson Pilot. 


The best way to use the Times is to digest 
as much as possible of the six lesson articles 
in group I, and then choose that one of the 
five articles in group II which is best adapted 
to one’s own pupils. 




















1 Or, adi the trees % Or, gods % Or, desirable to look upon * Or, from among 5% Or, lie in wait for. 
The American Reviston copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


earth, the beginning of which we have studied to- 
day ; that we needn't be frightened or worried about 
it, because we don’t need to stumble and fumble and 
blunder through it all, inasmuch as God has so ar- 
ranged our lives that wherever there is a way inZo 
temptation, there is a way out of it. And while the 
way in is of the Evil One, the way out is of Christ. 
In closing the lesson, contrast Adam and Eve’s 
breaking down under the testing, and Christ’s up- 
standing, uncompromising, glorious victory when 
tested, and ask in so many words which seems more 
like diving / 

Your earnesiness will count. See vividly, as you 
~. se, that tremendous contrast, and you can make it 
vivid to your class. Then read to them—yes, they 
will listen now if you have forgotten yourself in the 
world-old story of sin rampant, and sin in the dust— 
from the twelfth through the twenty-first verse of the 
fifth chapter of Romans. . And though you may never 
have done so before, ask the class to bow their heads 
in prayer, as you quietly ask the Father’s blessing 
on the teaching of the day, and for strength to meet 
the testings of the coming days. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 

The tempter is skilful in using half-truths in accomplish- 
ing his bad purposes (Beecher, on vs. 4, 5). 

It is well to examine carefully the inside of temptations, 
and see what they hide (Gordon, 2). 

The nearer to God, the keener the mind (Gordon, 6). 

Sin is supremely selfish (Gordon, 8). 

A great many things delight the eyes which the eyes have 
no business to be delighted with (Ridgway, on v. 6). 

‘* You’re too near my price’’ (Illustrations, 5). 

‘*T obey—but whom?’’ (Howard, Blackboard). 

The time to say ‘! No’’ was when conscience first spoke 
(Dunning, on v. 6). : 

God gave man every advantage to make the most of him- 
self (Sanders, 2). 

The fundamental data of religion are here,—ability, op- 
portunity, responsibility, temptation, surrender, punish- 
ment (Sanders, 4). 

Demon possession among the Chinese (Pierson, 8). 


When. Satan seems to be solicitous for your wel- 
fare it is well to be on the watch. 


Se 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate the Lesson 


LACE.—The garden of Eden. Either an imagin- 
ary garden, or a tract in the region watered by 
the Tigris and Euphrates. The topography 

may have been changed by that great cosmical catas- 
trophe which we know as the Deluge. But the trans- 
action is a typical one which repeats itself wherever 
men live. : 

Time.—The ttumbers in the Bible for the times be- 
fore Abraham were not intended to be understood as 
giving a chronology. We have no date for the in- 
cident of the lesson. But it is a typical incident, 
which repeats itself at all dates. 

Persons.—Jehovah and the tempter and Adam and 
Eve. The two last are a typical man and his wife, 
standing in such relations to each other and to man- 
kind and to God that their experiences are repre- 
sentative. Did the biblical writer also believe that 
they were the lineal ancestors of all human beings ? 
Your answer will depend on how you answer the 



































LESSON FOR JANUARY 20 (Gen. 3: 1-6, 13-15) 


question where the biblical writer thought that Cain 
and Seth found thei1 wives. . It is. as our representa- 
tive rather than as our ancestor that Adam haschiefly 
figured in theology, though theology has regarded 
him as being our representative by reason of his be- 
ing our ancestor. The biblical account presents 
Adam and Eve tous asa pair of innocent persons, 
who are without confirmed moral character because 
without experience. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—TZhe serpent; The usual understanding 
of the matter is that the tempter is Satan, taking the 
form of the serpent, though the passage does not ex- 

licitly say this.— pg en God: The narrator in 
Genesis 2: 4b-4: himself invariably designates 
the Supreme Being as Jehovah, though he puts the 
different designation ‘‘God” into the mouth of the 
serpent and of Eve (3: 1b, 3,5; 4: 25).— Yea, hath 
God said: The Hebrew noun is abstract, like 
‘*Deity” in English. The abstract name fits the 
tempter’s purpose better than the warmer and more 
sharply personal name.— Ye sha// not eat: With the 
insinuation that God forbids her doing as she pleases, 
that he restricts her liberty. 

Verses 2-3.—Eve begins with much spirit, repudi- 
ating the insinuation ; but afterward, reluctantly, 
clause by clause, acknowledges that it istrue. She 
had never thought of it before as a reason for discon- 
tent, but it is a fact that Deity has prohibited their 
eating from a certain tree, or even touching it, and 
has enforced the prohibition with a threat. 

Verses 4-5.— Ye shall not surely die: In fact they 
did not die, in the sense of immediate dissolution, 
but only in the sense of becoming immediately con- 
scious of death as something penises and im- 
measurably dreadful. ‘The tempter is skilfulin using 
half-truths to accomplish his bad purposes..— Your 
eyes shall be opened: Another half-truth. When 
the opening of their eyes came (v. 7) they found it to 
be a torment and humiliating, and not the advanta- 
geous thing which the tempter had led Eve to ex- 
pect.—Knowing good and evil: We pervert the 
meaning of this phrase if we speak of the tree as the 
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tree of knowledge, and omit the limiting clause. In 
their state of innocence, the account implies, Adam 
and Eve knew about evil, especially moral evil, only 
as the antithesis of good; and they were forbidden 
to seek by experience a more direct knowledge of 
evil. Any boy or girl in a sheltered home is placed, 
at a certain stage, in the same position in regard to 
evil. The tempter smiles amusedly at this innocent 
child of Paradise, and hints that her eyes are not 
open yet, that she is being treated like a baby, that 
there are persons, Deity and himself, for example, 
who know of ranges of forbidden experience that are 
worth trying. e has been working along the same 
lines ever since among human beings everywhere. 

Verse 6.—T7he woman saw: In this was the most 
consummate exhibition of the tempter’s devilish 
skill. He did not ask the woman to take his word 
for it. He contrived to make her think that she saw 
it for herself. 

Verses 13-15.—The serpent beguiled me: It makes 
a good moral to charge Adam and Eve with trying 
¢o put off the blame onothers. Did the writer of the 
passage intend this? or did he only intend to say that 
they told the truth when questioned? No one can 
decide.— Cursed... above every beast... upon thy 
belly shalt thou go: The prone attitude of the ser- 
pent is made to be a mark of odium. The inference 
that it formerly moved in an upright posture is purely 
fanciful, though possibly a pleasing and useful fancy, 
—Dust shalt thou eat: A figure of speech with men 
thousands of years ago, as with us.—Enmity... 
bruise thy head... bruise his heel: A graphic pres- 
entation of the antipathy that exists between man 
and noxious animals of the snake kind. This state 
of things in nature is thus constituted a perpetual 
emblem of temptation lying in wait for man, and of 
victory over temptation through him who is pre- 
eminently the Seed of the woman. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
“ 


The only argument the great enemy respects is a 
knock-down one. 


ie 


A Quiet Talk on the Lesson 


By S. D. 


HE tragic note is struck early in the oratorio of 
ty creation, and is still vibrating vigorously. But 
there quickly follows a strong, insistent, coun- 
teracting note, with a clear, ringing tone growing 
ever stronger, and promising to be the dominant, tri- 
umphant note at the close. 

The temptation to wrong came through a serpent. 
Serpent throughout the Bible is the word used, with 
variations, for Satan. Reading this fffst allusion to 
a serpent in connection with all following allusions of 
the sort brings out the old conception that the evil 
one, commonly known as Satan, is here making use 
of an animal, the serpent, to accomplish his dark pur- 
pose. This seems to be the true conception of this 
Old Book. It gives a bit of early light on Satan, the 
tempter. He prefers to hide himself behind some- 
thing, and behind something good. That is very 
suggestive as to the impression he would make if he 
came barefaced and on his own feet. It is weli to 
examine carefully the inside of temptations, to see 
what they hide. 

The serpent was the most sud¢/e of any of the ani- 
mal creation. That word seems to mean fine, dis- 
cerning, shrewd, penetrating, with a touch of the 
crafty and cunning init. Clearly Satan was using 
the best available stuff he could find. Satan wants 
the best, so does God. The possession of talent 
opens the way to temptation. alented people need 

‘to be specially on guard against the wrong use or 
misuse of their powers: They especially need to live 
near to God. Yet allaretalented in some particular. 
Better watch keenly your strong point while you keep 
your knees bent. Everbody has a strong point. If 
not guarded it becomes the gateway to temptation 
and worse. 

The temptation began with questioning God’s good- 
ness. ‘* Isit true that.God has been prohibiting your 
eating fruit?’’ It is a method as new as it is old. 
We should always remember that God is above re- 
proach. One may question everything except His 
love. The one sure anchor in all our difficulties is 
God's unfailing, loving goodness. That anchor should 
never be allowed to drag. Whatever may come never 
raise nor allow any question about God's love. It is 
above question. It may never be doubted. And 
with that anchor steady a man can ride any storm 
that blows. And without it he’ll soon be working 
the pumps and then getting acquainted with the sea’s 
bottom. 

The woman answered Satan. 
He was not after information. He never is, then nor 
now. He was trying to raise a discussion, and 
befog. the air. He is a pettifogger, raising little 
bits of gray fog to obscure your vision of things. 


She didn’t need to. 


Gordon 


Jesus’ plan was to pierce through to the core of temp- 
tation and strike at that with a bit of the flint rock of 
Scripture. That plan cannot be improved upon. 
Here the tempter’s whole thought is to raise a ques- 
tion about God’s goodness. Not to get information, 
but to shake her simple faith in God’s love. That 
was the point of his temptation that should have been 
answered. One should be ambitious to be skilful in 
sifting temptations. Todoit well there needs to be the 
quietness and clearness of thought that being alone 
with God brings, and that comes only so. 

The tempter begins with a mean, insinuating ques- 
tion about God's love, and then a flat contradiction 
of what he has said. First a question, then a lie. 
Plainly some one was lying. It could not be God. 
Therefore it must be the devil. Prayerful analysis 
saps many a temptation of its power. It is remarka- 
ble, too, how prayer clears up the mental processes. 
The nearer to God the keener the mind. 

The woman doubted God. Her looking eyes re- 
vealed her doubt. That was the beginning of all that 
followed. She “saw,” and lingered ; she discussed 
the question with herself and then reached out her 
hand. Each step led to the next. Each was bad, 
and getting worse. So every sin is brooded, a pic- 
ture, either outside or inside ; a lingering look ; a 
yearning desire, a yielding to action. This sin began 
with the eve, then the palate, then the mind, then 
hand and tongue, then her neighbor. We need to 
make a covenant with our eyes. The eye opens the 
door to most of the sin that is done. Itis life’s widest 
door. The eye opened the docr of the appetite, then 
of the sense of beauty, then of the longing for knowl- 
oo Better join Job's band of coveanters ! (Job 
ef: f%.) 

Eve’s hand did two things: took the fruit, and 
gave to her husband. Sin is supremely selfish. No 
man sinneth unto himself. The tar-stick that black- 
ens one man as he takes hold of it will inevitably 
blacken, to some degree, every one he touches and 
many whom he will never touch directly. Better 
stop before doing the wrong thing. For as surely as 
you sin every one you love will suffer, some of them 
most keenly and sadly. You may never be able to 
trace the connection, and neither can you hinder it 
nor break it. Sin is the very cream of selfishness, a 
souring cream. The selfish taint of sin, the lack of 
generosity it breeds, comes out in the answers to God’s 
grief-stricken question. The man blames the woman, 
and indirectly blames God who gave him the woman. 
The woman blames the serpent. Sin breeds selfish- 
ness, lack of a loving spirit. 

Note keenly that the punishment.or result of sin 
is not arbitrarily chosen or decided upon by God It 


-mon bound within the sin. 
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The act of sin releases the de- 
Here the disobedience 
was breaking with God. Our life is from God. 
Whatever breaks us off from him cuts us jum that far 
off from life. Death is the absence of life. It is not 
merely the pee | of life out of the body. Thatisa 
small part of death. Death is separation from God. 
All the life of the body is from God. Any break 
with him disturbs the body. Its functions are then 
discharged with difficulty, for some partof the vitality 
has been cut off. The most delicate task committed 
to woman's care will be discharged with pain and dis- 
tress because in the break with God some part of the 
inflowing life of God is shut out. ‘There is less than 
normal strength for the task. Sin contains in itself 
the seed of death. Every sin carries its own check- 
book and settles its own accounts. 

This lesson brings close together Satan and God, 
the sin and the plan and promise ot vag over it. 
Love is ever prompt. Godis never late. The prom- 
ise here is the seed of all the work and plan of vic- 
tory over sin. ‘The serpent is to be bruised in his 
most vital part—the head. When the head isoff, the 
thing is dead. There is to be a beheading of sin and 
sin’s starter. But it will not be cheap. The victor 
will have a bruised heel. It is an insignificant, a not 
vital part, but there will be a scar, and it will show. 
God's plan of saving is a costly one, free to man, but 
very expensive in pain and suffering to God. 

Mapison, N. J. 


lies buried in the act. 


The smooth side of things is likely to be the slip- 
pery one. 
ad 


The Geography of the Lesson 
By Theodore H. Krayer 


E WILL not venture to identify the exact loca- 
tion of the Garden of Eden, for at best any 
suggested site is but problematical. The 

Bible narrative tells us of a river which ‘‘ went out of 
Eden to water the garden ; and from thence it was 
parted, and became four heads." Two of these 
‘*heads ” can be located on the accompanying map, 
the Euphrates and Hiddekel (Tigris). Dr. Banks’ 


article on page 3 of this issue should be studied in 
connection with this lesson. 




















PHILADELPHIA. 
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Arguing Satan out of personality does not pro- 
tect us from sin's power. 
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Mriental Lesson-Lights 
.. By Mrs, Ghosn-el-Howie - “= 


OW THE SERPENT WAS More SUBTLE THAN ANY 





BEAST OF THE FiELD”’ (v. 1). ‘* Thou straw 
serpent thou,” is an immemorial epithet 
which an exasperated Oriental flings at his or her 
tormentor. The expression conveys the idea of con- 
summate guile, deception, counterfeit. They say 
that a serpent takes the color of straw on the thresh- 
ing floor, bites, kills, goes, and escapes detection. In 
the desert it hides nearly buried in the sand, in am- 
bush, as it were, and attacks the animal from behind, 
and the rider fails (Gen. 49: 17) as surely as did Eve. 
The subtlety of serpents appears to have been a 
matter of common belief with ancient writers also. 
Pliny says: ‘‘If the mate of a serpent happens to be 
killed the other seeks, with the utmost fury, to avenge 
its death. It knows and selects the destroyer from 
among the crowds, and can only be deprived of its 
revenge by the most speedy flight or the intervention 
of some rapid river.” 

‘* AND JEHOVAH Gop Saip” (v.13). In view of the 
fact that in some parts of Genesis the Deity is called 
God or [Elohim (Gen. 1: 1)], and in other’s ——— 
God, or Jehovah Elohim (Gen. 3: 1). Duality and 
even purality of authorship are inferred, and hence 
the sentences in which Jehovah Elohim occurs are said 
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to be by the Jehovistic author while those in which 
Elohim occurs are by an Elohistic writer. An inti- 
mate uaintance with Oriental literary habits and 
modes of thought and speech may not indeed show 
that Elohistic and Jehovistic are one and the same, 
but will decidedly prove that the argument brought 
forward to show that they are not isinapt and worth- 
less. The same Oriental person calls me Sarah, el 
Sitt Sarah, Mart Ghosn, Madame, or Mrs. Howie, 
and yet nobody infers from this a plurality of names, 
plurality of speakers or writers, either in my case 
or in a million of similar cases. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIE. 


The knowledge of truth does not come from obedi- 
ence to error. 
eal 


The Busy Man’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


N OW the serpent was more subtle than any beast 
e. 2) s the serpent to blame for being 
smart? The use he made of it, to be sure. 
Keenness not of itself evil George, suppose you 
find Matthew 10:16, Did sin originate with man, or 
was it at hand already? Henry, you get Jude 6, 
‘* Yea, hath God said,” —~just say that in the peculiar 
shrug-of-the-shoulders way Satan must have said it. 
Heard something like that, my boy, before, haven't 
ou? Best wayin the world to undermine your trust 
in some one, ot secure from temptation even in 
our Edens (our Sunday-schools, or churches). Devil 
first in and last out, Comes with lie on his lips to 
ruin Eve. After you, too, with the same stock of lies. 
John 8: 44 gives his family history. He is a /eon 
( Pet. 5:8). Suppose Eve had said, ‘‘ Get thee hence 
atan,” as did the second Adam (Matt. 4: ro). 


And the woman said unto the serpent (v. 2). What 
business had she talking with him after that first 
‘*subtle” insinuation! Didn't know what kind of a 
man he was? Well, she is not the only woman with 
reason toregret having parleyed with a glib stranger. 
God gives us so much to enjoy, so many trees of 
which to eat, why is it so many people hanker after 
the forbiddentree? Name some of the good trees we 
may eat of. Ice cream, soda water, rice puddin’, 
chocolates,—yes, go right on,—chicken salad, roast 
duck, beefsteak, corn on the coh, asparagus——. 
Now the trees that kill. Cigarettes, cider, beer, 
whisky, opium, etc. Liberty not license. Our per- 
sonal action always limited. Some things even God 
cannot do from his very nature. Tolieis one of them. 
Should be as grateful to God for his don'ts as for his 
do's. Not a good thing for a man to know too much. 
There was once a doctor who knew six remedies for 
every disease. While making up his mind which one 
to give, the patient died. God knows what is best for 
you to know, 


And the serpent said unto the woman (vs. 4, 5). 
The first lie on record. Told toa woman,too. Ever 
since then, women have had more lies told to them 
than any one else on earth! Beware of people who 
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do not take God’s words just as they stand. First 
changer was the Devil. Very slight change, to add 
just one little word of three letters, n-o-t, see chapter 
2:17. Amendment accepted and the world lost. 
Devil seems to be in same business even yet. God 
help you, my boy, when your young eyes are opened 
by eating of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
One of the Devil’s awful lies. a green-horn and 
tied to your mother’s . “¥ strings until the dear old 
apron goes to pieces. By the way, where is Adam 
during all this time of temptation ? 


And when the woman saw that the tree was good 
(v. 6). Especially ‘‘that it was pleasant to the eyes’’! 
A great many things —“— the eyes which the eyes 
have no business to be delighted with. Are women 
any worse than men by the eye-test? Why did not 
Eve tell God all about it? The things that lead to 
ruin are the things we do not tell any one about. 
Have no secrets from your best friends, parents, or 
sweethearts. The sin passed on to Adam. Sin is 
always passed on,—carries contagion. One bad 
inoculates the whole “ gang.” oman can drag hér 
husband down with her. lsotake him up. We are 
what we are Ly the power of a woman, either mother 
or some other sweetheart. Blessed is the youth who 
has one of Christ’s handmaids for his ‘* best girl.” 


And Jehovah God called... .Where art thou? (v. 
9.) Startling question to any one when God asks it. 
God is asking it of you. Where are you in the great 
contest between good and evil? On the Sabbath, 
temperance, and Civic righteousness questions? Asa 
parent, as a friend, as a Sunday-school boy, as a 
church member, where are you? God's very first 
recorded question to man. Are you any readier to 
answer than Adam? On what side are you? Be 
like the Gettysburg woman as you go through life. 

During the War when the army of General Lee 
was approaching the town of Gettysburg, a patriotic 
Northern woman, who lived there, grabbed a poker, 
and started down the road tomeet theenemy. Some 
months after the great battle had been fought some 
of her neighbors were teasing her about the poker 
incident. 

‘*Hannah, what in the world did you expect to do 
against that great army with:a poor old poker ?” 

‘* Well,’’ said Hannah, ‘‘I didn't expect to do much, 
but I let ’em know what side I was on, didn’t I?” 


The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat (v. 13). 
What is the use making excuses when we have to say, 
‘*I did eat.” Excuse-making has always been poor 
business. Adam began it, and made a nice spectacle 
of himself ; blames it on the woman, and she passes 
it along to the serpent. When you make a break 
take your medicine like a man. hank God for the 
lesson, and know better next time. We learn -to 
walk by falling down and getting up. 


And I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman (v.15). Mark this verse in your Bibles with 
red. It is man’s way out. Everybody turn to John 
3: 14-17, and let us read. God gave man another 
chance. A new Adam and:a new paradise in which 
would be no fall. Are you taking advantage of this 
loving provision God made so long ago? Are you 
saved from this serpent’s deadly bite ? 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





Worse than Rattlesnakes—v. r. 





OW the serpent was more subtle, etc. (v. 1). 
Do not be discouraged if you have long been a 
Christian and still meet with sore temptations. 
In an experience meeting in the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania, one man had murmured because for three 
years he had been following the Lord, and yet had 
severe struggles with the Devil. A man of seventy 
arose and said, ‘‘ It took me twenty years to get the 
hill back of my barn reasonably free from rattle- 
snakes, and, though I have farmed the place nearly 
fifty years, I still occasionally meet -one there. 
Brother, the Devil is harder to deal with than rattle- 
snakes."—H. H. Smith. Kinsale, Va. The prize for 
this week is awarded to this illustration. 


Character-Strengthening—v. 3. 





Tree... in the midst of the garden (v. 3). Jesus 
prayed not that his disciples should be taken from 
the world, but kept from the evil. Professor M——,a 
teacher of moral philosophy, when he wished his son 
to refrain from touching anything, did not put it out 
of his reach, but committed it to him, to put in his 
pocket, with orders not to take it out. This made it 
a test of character, and strengthened it. Without 
that tree in the midst, Adam and Eve might have 
remained innocent, but would have been character- 
fess.—Robert C. Bell, Granby, Mass. 


“ Seeing Life "—v. 5. 


Your eyes shall be opened, and ye shail be as God, 
knowing good and evil (v. 5). wo students stood 





outside ‘‘ The Golden Lion,” the leading inn of a 
certain Canadian city, the one as tempter and the 
other as tempted. ‘‘I don’t see why you should hes- 
itate,” said the first ; ‘‘ we go through this world but 
once, and we may as well have a good time. We 
must see life as it is, to be able to put the right value 
on things.” There was silence fora moment. The 
appeal had in it something of the subtlety of the 
primal temptation. ‘‘No,” said the other firmly, 
‘*since we go through the world but once, there is 
the greater reason to make good use of our opportu- 
nities ; to know life is to know it at its best. ‘o do 
evil is to become so far incapable of appreciating and 
recognizing the good. I shall not goin. Instead, 
you had better come with me to the association, and 
we shall learn something of life as it ought to be.” — 
M. A. MacKinnon, Halifax, N. S. 


The Money Test—v. 6. 


When the woman saw that the tree was good for 
food (v. 6). A young man who had been trained 
for Christian service in a mission college in Egypt 
was sent by tke Faculty to take charge for a time of a 
Christian school in a small village. Some days after 
he left, a man from the village reported that the 
teacher had never appeared, and another teacher was 
sent. Some months later the first young man ap- 
peared again at the college, and was asked to give an 
account of himself. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ was on my 
way to that village, when the Lord sent a man to 
meet me on the train, and ask me to teach in a Coptic 
school.” ‘* How do you know it was the Lord that 
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sent the man?” ‘* Why, heoffered me more money({” 
was the reproachful reply.—C/larence J. William- 
son, Caledonia, N. Y. 


Too Near His Price—v. 6. 


And when the woman saw that the tree was good 
... that it was a delight... to be desired (v, 6). 
This was the moment for determined resistance— 
when the temptation became real. This is con- 
densed from Forward: ‘‘There is a story, well 
known in naval circles, of an honest old commodore 
who commanded a blockading squadron in Southern 
waters during the civil war. One day the represent- 
ative of a foreign firm offered him fifty thousand dol- 
lars if he woul rmit one cotton-laden ship to pass 
the blockade. e was sent away disappointed. In 
a week he was back, and raised the promised reward 
to one hundred thousand dollars. As he started to 
lay the roll of crisp bills on the table, the commodore | 
took him by the neck and kicked him out of the cabin 
without ceremony, saying, as he did so: ‘Get out of 
here, you scoundrel. ou're coming too near my 
price.’"—The Rev. John T, Faris, St. Louis. 


It Takes Two—v. 13. 


The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat (v.13). A 
lad of seventeen had been sent to a salcon to take 
the measures for a new counter... It was very cold, 
and he arrived with his teeth fairly chattering, for 
his coat was thin. The saloonkeeper mixed a hot 
drink, and pushed it over the counter to him. ‘‘ It'll 
cost you nothing,” he said; ‘‘drink it down, and 
rah soon stop shivering, my boy.” ‘‘He meant it 

indly, too, and didn’t think any harm,” said the 
appentice, as he told the story. ‘‘ That’s what made 
it harder to push it back, and say I didn't want it.” 
‘‘It must have been a big temptation,” said a friend. 
‘* Well,” replied the lad, frankly, “I'd rather have 
had it than some other kinds. You see, it takes two 
to make a temptation. There’s no saloonkeeper and 
no cold weather can make me drink when I don’t 
want to. The temptation I’m afraid of is the one 
that I’m ready for before it comes, by hankering after 
it. It takes two every time.to make a successful 
temptation.” ‘‘He tempted me” only explains one 
side of the temptation. he other side—the personal 
side—we must answer for, and no excuse will save 
us.—Mrs. George H. Miller, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Where the Sea Cannot Come—Golden Text. 


For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive (Golden Text). Bonar gives the 
following illustration : There is a plant called sam- 
phire, which grows only on cliffs near the sea. But 
though it grows near the salt waves, yet it is never 
found on any part of a cliff which is not above the 
reach of the tide. On one occasion, a party of ship- 
wrecked sailors flung ashore were strugging up the 
face of precipitous rocks, afraid of the advancing tide 
overtaking them, when one of their number lighted 
upon a plant of samphire, growing luxuriantly. In- 
stantly he raised a shout of joy, assuring his com- 
pees by this token that they were now in safety. 

he sea might come near this and perhaps cast 
up its spray, but would never be found reaching it. 
Such is the position of a soul in Christ. Justified and 
united to him, the person may be in full sight still of the 
world’s threatening waves; but he cannot be over- 
whelmed.—/uniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C. 


When you admit the right of appetite and incii- 
nation to argue they raise a tumult that drowns 
every other voice. 

Se? 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World 


HE great missionary truth in this lesson lies in 
the fact of the two masters—God and the Devil 
—who are seeking to win us to their two ways, 
and evil, and the resulting life or death that 

ollows our choice. 

By way of introduction, tell of the dog claimed by 
two masters. One had brought it up from a pup, 
had fed and cared for it, treated it kindly, and had 
— ita collar and aname. The other came one 

ay and tried to coax it away with tempting biscuit, 
intending afterwards to abuse and kill it. If this 
was a wise dog what would he do? 

The lesson to-day shows two masters. Ask the 
class to name-them, and tell what each had done for 
Adam and Eve. What does each direct them to do? 
The woman wanted to be like God, but she took the 
Devil’s advice as to how to become like him. 

What was the result? The man and his wife for- 
sook their true friend and master, and followed the 
enemy. How the Devil must have laughed at them 
for their foolishness !| What has been the result as 
was foretold by God? Sickness and sorrow, suffer- 
ing and death. This is all the result of disobedience 
and separation from God. 

But God offered a way back to him—a way back to 
the tree of life. What is that Way? 











LESSON FOR JANUARY 20 (Gen. 3 : 1-6, 13-15) 


- We know this war but how. way in) the world do 
not! They are still following the false master, and 
are walking in the way of darkness and sufferin 
and death. In Siam and India, in China, Korea, an 
Africa, almost all the people not only follow the 
Devil, but many of them worship evil spirits. They 
know that these may harm them, and so make offer- 
ings of rice or money or preaes to buy the demon’s 
favor. In India, men and women may even be seen 
bowing down and worshiping the image of a snake 
in wood or stone. 

All the death and sorrow in the world have come 
from disobedience to God. How do life and joy 
come ? (Golden Text.) 

The Chinese sometimes have experiences like those 
recorded in the Gospels, and seem .to-be possessed 
with demons. A missionary writes that not long ago 
a girl in Kuei-lin became ill, and her friends declared 
that the Devil had taken possession of her. An old 
woman was sent for who was said to have power to 
drive out the demon. She made a shrine, lighted 
candles and incense, and offered wine and food. 
She went through many incantations, but all to no 
porpes. The girl did not recover. On the other 

and, Mrs. Macdonald, a missionary of Wuchow, tells 
of a remarkable case where a girl of tweaty-one was 
suffering from a fever, and became wildly excited. 
Her case resembled many described in the New 
Testament, and her friends said that she had a de- 
mon. After prayer, the missionary commanded the 


evil spirit, in the name of Jesus, to come out of her,: 


and soon the wild look left her face, and she became 
ques. She recovered completely, and the wife of a 

aoist priest, who was present, exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, ‘‘ Never did I see a demon go thus, just by 
speaking the name of Jesus!”’ The girl told Mrs. 

acdonald that she had been much troubled by de- 
mons, and asked to be allowed to remain at the mis- 
sion and learn more about Christ. 

How is it possible for us to overcome the work of 
Satan, and to help bruise the serpent’s head? Our 
missionaries are winning thousands to God every 
week, and in this way are undoing the evil that re- 
sulted from Adam’s sin. On which side are we, and 
how can we help ? 


REFERENCES.—Demon Possession, by John L. Nevius. 
The Laos of North Siam, by Mrs. Curtis, Chapter XVII. 
Overweights of Joy, by Miss Carmichael, Chapter VII. 
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Six Supplemental Lessons 
For Class or School 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
111. 
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2500 2000 =: 1500 1000 SOOBC 


1. Begin, as always, with a review of all that has 
been already learned. 

2. We study to-day the third arch, representing 
the time from 1500 to tooo B.C. In this period we 
find the names of siximportant persons,— Moses, the 
lawgiver; Joshua, the conqueror of Canaan; Gideon, 
the greatest of the judges of Israel ; Samson, the 
strong man ; Samuel, the last of the judges ; and 
Saul, the first of the kings. See that these names 
are well memorized, and that with each name the 
fact about it is also known. 

3. We note also four events in the 500 years be- 
tween 1500 and 1000 B.C. (1.) The wandering in 
the wilderness ; after a long stay in Egypt, the 
Israelites were led out by Moses, and wandered 
forty years in the wilderness. (2.) The conquest of 
Canaan by the Israelites under Joshua. (3.) The 
rule of the judges after the death of Joshua. There 
were from twelve to fifteen of these judges, of whom 
the greatest was Gideon : the strong man was Sam- 
son, and the last judge was Samuel. (4.) The king- 
dom of Saul, who was the first king of Israel. Review 
and drill these facts with great care. 

4. Then give a general review of all the periods 
from the beginning. 


BLoomFIELD, N, J. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


After the Lesson 


‘¢ [“VERY one who goes skating knows how fine the 
ice is when it is new, after a still, cold night of 
freezing. There is no ice like that ; and then 

all along the edges it is so thin that it makes you 

want to just try it to see whether it wilhhold. When 

Tom’s father told him he might goon the pond, he 

warned the youngster about that thin ice, saying 





earnestly, * Don't take any risks, Tom, K 
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eep where 
the ice is strong, and look out for the edges!’ But 
when the other fellows dared Tom to try it over by 
the birches—and laughed at him—Tom said under 
his breath, ‘I won't take a dare, no matter what 
father said, and I can get over, anyhow.’ So he 
made a dash for it. When the fellows had managed 
to pull him out of the water, he plodded home. 
‘How did it happen?’ asked his father. ‘ Well, 
the boys dared me ; I—I—just Aad to !' 

‘**See here, my boy,’ said the father, ‘we don’t 
ever ave to do want the fellows dare us to do, if we 
know we ought not. Are you to obey me, or the 
fellows?’ There was more to the little talk they had, 
but haven't we the heart of it right there ? 

‘*God had been plain enough with Adam and Eve. 
There was danger. He warned them. And they 
chose to obey an evil tempter rather than God! Let 
me put a question here in black and white : 





1 OBEY—BUT WHOM ? 














‘*We are always under orders. God is drawing, 
directing, urging, commanding us in one direction ; 
Satan persuading, coaxing, teasing, commanding us 
(what right has 4e to do that ?) in another direction. 
It’s the Garden of Eden over again many times a 
day. But it aeedn't have that dreadful ending a 
single time, unless we choose to obey the wrong 
leader. What is to be your choice and mine?” 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'') 


“*Oh, the darkness, oh, the sorrow.'' Psalm 5: 1-7. 
‘Grace enough for me"’ (Torrey (5:4-7. 7:1-7.) 
Mission Song). a 
“All praise to Him who dwells in Psalm 12: 1-6. 
bliss."’ (1g: 1-4. 18: 1-4.) 
‘* Lord, thou hast searched andseen p.aim 5r: 1-6. 
me through."’ ; 
‘Approach, my soul, the mercy (68 : 1-5. 108 : 1-3.) 
a sata % Psalm 8o : 1-5. 
** Just as I am, without one a."° : , 
ie Saviour of the lost.’ (sas tg 278: 3g) 
“Come, ye disconsolate, where’er Psalm 22 : 23-27. 
ye languish,"’ (27: 17-19. 42: 1-3.) 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
isa d tment of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, 


Monday.—Gen. 3: 1-15. . 


. . Man’s sin and God's promise 
Tuesday.—Gen. 3 : 17-24 


Wednesday.—-Psalm1y........ 
Thursday.—Rom. 7 : 18-25 . . . . Evidence of sinful nature 
Friday.—1 John 3: 4-10. . ... . ...*. . The source of sin 
Saturday.—1 Johni. ...... Confession and forgiveness 
Sunday.—Rom. 5: 12-21. .... +. « ». . Sin and grace 


. . . All have sinned 


It is a good deal easier to shift the blame of sin 
than to escape its pain, 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt.of a two-cent stamp. 





Note: Include all of Chapter three, 

General Topic: The Beginnings. 

Lesson Story: The Beginning of Sin, — Disobe- 
dience. 


Lesson Teaching: Disobedience 
Obedience Brings Blessing. 


Brings Sorrow. 


For children, emphasize the the text, ‘‘ We ought 
to obey God” (Acts 5: 29). Mention the other text 
incidentally. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Some beautiful rosy apples were laid away on the 
pantry shelf and forgotten. When found, all were 
spoiled and unfit to eat. Nothing was near to spoil 
them, yet we know there must have been something 
bad ——? inside, which spread until all the apples 
were bad. How sorry I felt! Does it seem as if 
this pretty good apple could ever be spoiled ? (Show 
one.) But we know it can. 

It is just so with people in this world. They may 
look very beautiful, but if sin gets into their hearts’ 
and lives, it will surely spoil the best of them. 


REVIEW. : 


When God finished making this beautiful world, 
and saw that everything was good, and when he 
placed Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden to 
enjoy it all, it seemed as if nothing could ever spoil 
it. like to think of that happy time, of Adam call- 
ing the animals to him and stroking them, and of 
Eve training the flowers and vines, and perhaps 
feeding the birds from her hand, and both of them 
perfectly happy. They could do just as they chose, 
except one thing, and they could do that if they 
wanted to disobey. God had said: ‘‘ Of the tree of 
knowledge, in the midst of the garden, ye must not 
eat lest ye die.” How easy it would seem to let it 
alone! I suppose they often looked at it as they 
walked through the garden. 


LESSON . 
# 


In some way a tempter, like a serpent, had entered 
the garden near that tree. When Eve was alone, he 
talked to her (read vs. 1-5). If Eve had only gone 
away and not listened! But as the tempter talked 
she looked, she touched, she took and then tasted 
the forbidden fruit, and then called Adam, who ate 
some, too. They did know more, and felt ashamed, 
and almost wanted to hide from each other. They 
sewed fig-leaves together for clothing. But they felt 
worse about seeing God, for they knew they had dis- 
obeyed. Sin was spreading in their hearts. When 


they heard God’s voice calling them in the garden 
towards evening, they were afraid and hid. (Show 
the picture - roll.) ow grieved God must have 
been! God called again, ‘‘ Adam, where art thou ?”’ 
And Adam said, ‘‘I was afraid and hid.” There 
was nothing to make them afraid except disobedience 
and sin. When God asked, ‘‘ Hast thou eaten of the 
tree of knowledge ?” Adam blamed Eve, then Eve 
blamed the tempter. How easy it is to blame 
others for the wrong we have done! (Read Gen. 
$3: 
God knew that they must die, but not right away. 
But he couldn't trust them in the beautiful garden 
any more, for in it was the tree of life, and lest they 
should eat of that and live forever, they must leave 
the garden, never to return, and their lives would be 
very different. Before God sent them out, he said 
to the tempter, ‘* You shall be cursed more than any- 
thing else, and shall crawl in the dust all the days of 
our life, gnd everybody will hate you,” etc. To 
ve he said: ‘‘ You shall have sorrow with your 
children.’’ To Adam he said: ‘‘ The ground shall 
be cursed for your sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of 
it all the days of thy life; thorns and thistles will 
grow, and you must work hard for your food as long 
as you live.’’” I think God must have showed them 
what death was like by killing one of the animals to 
make them clothes from the skins (v. 21). Then 
they were sent from the garden. Wasn't it sad ? 
Ever since it has been true that 





DISOBEDIENCE OBEDIENCE 
iS SIN AND IS RIGHT AND 
. BRINGS SORROW | BRINGS BLESSING 
ADAM CHRIST 














‘*We ought to obey God,” for we have the Bible 
and our parents to teach what God wants us to do. 
Adam and Eve sinned and brought sin and sorrow 
to all the world. Last year we learned how Christ 
proved stronger than the tempter in the wilderness. 
Christ came to do the Father’s will. Christ never 
sinned, but obeyed God in everything, and brought 


a blessing to everybody who follows and obeys 
him. (Add Adam and Christ, and repeat the Golden 
Text.) 


(There are many Bible characters to illustrate the 
results of obedience and disobedience. Noah obeyed 
God, and was saved; Abraham obeyed, and became 
a blessing; Moses disobeyed, and missed the prom- 
ised land; Nadab and Abihu offered strange fire to 
God and died; Jonah refused to go to Nineveh, and 
had trouble; the disciples followed Jesus, and were 
blessed; the rich young ruler refused, and went 
away sorrowful, etc. Mention one or two of these.) 

When we pray, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” it means that 
we want to obey God. When we pray, ‘‘ Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” it 


Result of disobedience . 
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means that we pray to do right. Only Jesus can 
take away sin, 


** Jesus loves me, he who died, 
Heaven’s gate to open wide. - 
He will wash away my sin, 
Let his little child come in.’’ 
Peoria, ILL. 
% 


Godly motives are not always in the minds of 
those who tell us all about the motives of God. 


Sd 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


GAIN I tried my boys to determine whether they 
really remembered the lessons of the past two 
Sundays or not. The real test of these lessons 

will come as the boys grow older ; but I feel sure 
they ought to be able to remember from Sunday to 
‘Sunday the essential things. taught. Hence I shall 


* ‘count my teaching asa possible failure unless they 


do remember a good deal of the Sunday-school teach- 
ing—-as they do remember their day-school studies. 

So the questions were like this :. Who can tell me 

-about the creation? Name. some of the things God 
created ? Who was made to ‘‘rule” over the created 
things? Bibles were all closed ; but these and other 
questions were. answered correctly. Now comes the 
‘link ’—the key question that was left out last Sun- 
day so as to put itin this time. How many days of 
the creative week have we learned about so far? 
‘*Seven,” ‘‘six.” A little debate. It was the place 
toopen the Bibles. Chapter 2:2 settled it. And 
then I tried, none the less earnestly because briefly, 
to fix in my boys’ mind an earnest resolution to save 
Sunday free from labor—when they got to be men. 
‘*Mr. A. works on Sunday,” said one. This wasa 
bolt from aclear sky, for Mr. A. is one whom we all 
know, and is an earnest Christian. My scheme of 
teaching was in the air for a half minute ; but I said : 
‘‘ Perhaps if each boy here realizes to-day just how 
much care God has taken to provide us with a day 
of rest, as we grow up into men we will never allow 
ourselves to get where we feel as though we mus? 
work on Sunday.” 

Now we abruptly turned to Genesis 3:1. One 
boy read it ; but we stopped to make sure of ‘‘ sub- 
tle.” Conceptions were very hazy, so we took the 
word ** cunning,” in the sense that a wild Indian was 
said to be ‘‘cunning.” For where is there a boy who 
doesn’t know about the cunning of' an Indian? The 
conversation was read to its close.. What do you 
suppose God wanted to teach Adam and Eve by tell- 
ing them not to eat of a certain tree? No answer ; 
that question was asked out of place. -What is the 
first lesson a soldier has to learn? ‘*:Obedience.” 
To be aloyal subject of aking one must be—‘‘ obedi- 
ent to the king’s orders.” Well, God had some 
—_ whom he wanted to make loyal subjects to 

im in this new world he had created. What do you 
think he would want.to teach them? ‘‘ Obedience.” 
Is obedience a hard lesson for folks to learn—a boy, 
for instance? How about obeying our parents? 
There came into these boys’ open faces that look of 
honest confession that here was something over 
which each had had a struggle. At twelve we haven't 
learned well the art of disguising our feelings. 

I tried to teach that every one has to learn obedi- 
ence. I showed that.no man rose so high as not to 
have some one above him, to whom he must be 
obedient. Hence, obedience isn’t a penalty attached 
to boys ; it is a privilege given to the strongest man. 
So it was to be a privilege granted to Adam and 
Eve ; but they disobeyed, and into the world came 
awful, ugly sin. Suppose this ugly sin had not come 
in ; what a world we'd have. © crimes, no quar- 
rels, no punishment. What a dreadful thing sin is. 

There was just a moment for the prophecy of ‘‘en- 
mity”’ between serpent and man. Then our lesson 
was over. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


AKE Genesis 2: 4 to 3 : 24 as the subject of your 
lesson. Note the order of creation—first earth 
and heaven (2: 4) ; second, man (v. 7) ; third, 

a garden or wooded park with two specially named 
trees (vs. 8-10), the man being made the gardener ; 
fourth, beasts and birds (v. 19) and last, woman (vs. 
21, 22). Here you have the elements of the world in 
its infancy, which is the framework of the first great 
tragedy whose meaning you are to teach, of which 
Milion’s Heavenly Muse sang :— 


‘*Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat.’’ 
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From the ‘ Difficult Points Explained” and the 
other articles giving lesson material form your pic- 
ture of the scene in the garden by conversation with 
your pupils. Tnen show them how, in this great 
primitive epic, are to be found the essentials of per- 
sonal experience and of human society as they exist 
now and always have existed. These essentials are : 

Law (2: 16, 17). ‘‘ Thou mayest” and ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not” are the first and constant words of God to man, 
Without them men could have no true idea of God, 
no loving relation to him. Without them human 
beings could not live ee the home, in society, 
in government. Show how the will of the strong and 
the wise must be known and obeyed, in order that 
the weak and ignorant may become strong and wise. 

Temptation (3: 1-5). The power to choose good 
and to choose evil is essential to forming character. 
God in the conscience commands the choice of good. 
The serpent in the garden represents persuasion to 
choose evil. He addresses the physical appetite, 
‘*good for food ;” the imagination, ‘‘ a delight to the 
eyes ;” the intellect, ‘‘to-be desired to make one 
wise.” Show from the ‘‘ Busy Man’s Corner” and 
the Illustration Round Table how temptation now is 
as real as it was in the beginning of mankind. 

Sin (v. 6). This was and is disobedience to known 
commands of God. Show that thisis not necessary ; 
for the perfect man, though tempted as we are, is 
without sin (Heb. 4: 15). ut show that actually it 
is the experience of all men (Rom. 3: 23). How did 


the woman sin? She knew the law (vs. 2, 3). She © 


listened to the tempter, parleyed with him, acted on 
his suggestion. She heard the voice of conscience, 
she yielded to the voice of evil desire. She surren- 
dered in her /istening. Show that the time to say 
‘*no,” was when conscience first spoke. Recall the 
temptation and triumph of Jesus (Luke 4: 3-13). 
Eve's listening to the serpent, Lot’s wife looking 
back towards Sodom, Jonah looking up the time of 
sailing of the ship for Tarshish, Judas talking with 
the priests, Peter tarrying with the questioning com- 
pany—these are warning examples impressing the 
sum of the wisdom of the Bible, never to parley with 
the Devil. 

Punishment, It begins by changing character. 
As soon as the woman disobeyed the law of her Crea- 
tor, she was changed from a helpmeet to a tempter 
of her husband (v. 6). Their sin at once changed 
their relation to each other(v. 7). It changed their 
relations with God (v. 8). It changed their feel- 
ings toward each other, toward God and toward 
his gifts to them (vs. 10-13)... Fear poisoned trust, 
‘‘T hid myself.” Suspicion marred love, ‘*She gave 
me of the tree.” An enemy in the garden destroyed 
its beauty, ‘‘ The serpent beguiled me.” Sin changed 
their relation to the things over which they had been 
given dominion (vs. 17-19). It changed their power 
to recreate in joy the image of God (v. 16). It 
blighted the perfection of the family. Man has 
abused and tyrannized over woman ; and her chief 
blessing, the bringing of her own offspring into the 
world and ministering to them, has been mixed with 
pain and sorrow (v. 16). Fear, distrust, lust, slav- 
ery, war, all! the wrongs which human beings heap 
on one another are the fruit of sin. Man was driven 
from the garden of Eden (vs. 22-24). 

Redemption (vs. 14, 15). The tempter is forever 
under the curse of God. The seed of the woman 
shall finally crush the serpent’s head to his death 
though the heel of the victor shall be wounded in the 
struggle. From the beginning love and hope have 
been working as the antidotes of sin. God’s nature 
requires this. The foreshadowing of the Redeemer 
from sin accompanied its earliest appearance, and 
through his Aeregem te men come into a knowledge 
of God and love of him which beings who have not 
sinned could not experience. 

Boston. 
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He who courts temptation finds wreck ; he who 
flees testing finds only weakness. ' 


om 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Man’s Temptation and Fall 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Genesis 3 : 1-24). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The narrative related in the second and third chap- 
ters of Genesis is a masterpiece of literature and 
philosophy, as well as a beautiful story. It is descrip- 
tion with a purpose, and the real purpose is not the 
obvious one. As in the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
the one who comes to realize the deeper meaning of 
the narrative is but slightly concerned with its fidel- 
ity to actual facts. Such.a student will no longer 
puzzle himself to validate the narrative as exact his- 
tory. He will not try to locate the garden of Eden, 
nor speculate on the probability that God was accus- 
tomed to stroll in this garden to enjoy its cool and 
grateful shade, or inquire whether there is any per- 
manent trace in the masculine frame of the loss of a 
rib, or seek to visualize the process by which man was 
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created, or that by which animals received their 
names. He will see that this beautiful story is pri- 
marily a pictorial narrative of more important ideas. 
It isan impressive statement of the ideal relationship 


between God and man, of the place of humankind in © 


the universe, of the tragic results of human freedom 
to act, and of the way in which that tragedy will be 
atoned. The form of the narrative suits the child, and 
the childlike mind rejoices in the beautiful story and 
its details. The real meaning of the narrative can 
only be grasped by one who has passed through the 
furnace of temptation. Gradually the mature mind 
ceases to emphasize the story and is impressed by 
the deeper meanings, by the spiritual teachings of 
the narrative. i 

Its religious philosophy is not obscure. Man is the 
direct creation of God, who made man a being of 
independent powers. He was not a mere animal, but 
in aclass distinctly above the brute creation. God 
gave him a completeness of life by creating woman 
as his equal and partner. God gave man every ad- 
vantage to make the most of himself, but also gave 


‘him freedom to degrade himself by choosing the 


wrong rather than the right. The spirit of envy and 
ambition urged man to gratify his lawless impulse 
and he voluntarily followed his desires. ‘Thus he 
raised a barrier between God and himself and evicted 
himself from the idyllic conditions in which he might 
have remained, because he allowed his lower im- 
pulses to direct his life. Only therefore by struggle 
was it going to be possible for him to attain to a mas- 
tery over the evil impulses which had ruined his life. 

In the directness and simplicity of the narrative its 
forceful religious philosophy has often been obscured. 
Its religious conceptions are those of an early stage 
of religious thinking. McFadyen has called attention 
to the interesting contrast, involving as he justly re- 
marks, centuries of religious progress, between the 
anthropomorphic conception of God, which would 
venture to speak of him as conversing with the man, 
or as walking in the garden or as planting a garden, 
and the awful reverence of the first chapter. One 
conception is as natural as the other, and one is just 
as reverent as the other. ‘The writer was really ex- 
plaining the beginnings of moral and spiritual life. 
The fundamental data of religion are here: ability, 
opportunity, responsibility, temptation, surrender, 
punishment. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon 
request, for a two-cent stamp. 

Noone can overlook Dods as a stimulating, shrewd, 
yet reverent commentator on these chapters of Gene- 
sis. Bennett’s commentary on Genesis in the ‘‘ New 
Century Bible” is more recent and very helpful. 
Worcester’s ‘Genesis in the Light of Modern Knowl- 
edge” discusses them quite fully from the standpoint 
of comparative religion. 


III. QuEsTIONS FoR StuDY AND DIscusSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 

1. Zhe Story Form in Literature. Think of the 
effectiveness of the story in the conveyance of truth 
of all kinds !' How much more impressive it is than 
a bare statement of philosophical fact. Consider 
the adaptedness of this narrative to every age and 


‘typeof experience. Has it a message for each ? 


2, Mankind’s Original Innocence. Consider the 
difference between innocence and goodness. Can 
real goodness develop in a state of innocence and 
ignorance? Is there any differencein value between 
the stories of ancient people which refer to an origi- 
nal happiness of condition and this Hebrew concep- 
tion of a condition of innocence ? 

3. .The Téemptation...Is the serpent a personifica- 
tion ; and, if’ so,’ what does‘ he represent ?° “Why 
should the serpent be used symbolically for this pur- 
pose, and not some other-animal? Was the tempta- 


- tion an-esséntial-experiénce in’ the development of 


humanity ? 

4. The Fall. - ‘*The Fall of man is taught by ex- 
perience and by history.” Can‘you substantiate this 
thoughtful remark ? Was a fall as essential to human 
development as temptation?) Who was responsible 
for it, according to Scripture, God or man ? 

5. Redemption. What did mankind bring upon 
itself by its deliberate choice of sin? Was this con- 
dition to be hoplessly eternal? What factor in the 
situation made for hopefulness ? 

6. Retribution. Can any power remit the natural 
consequences of wilful sin? Could God have kept 
man in the garden of innocence after he had ceased 
to be innocent ? 


IV. Leapinc THouGHT. 
[For general discussion under the leader’s directions.] 


Freedom involves responsibility ; growth implies 
change ; true character implies right choices ; com- 
panionship with God implies a deliberate manifes- 
tation of one’s best and noblest self. 

Boston. 
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But for struggle and victory strength and vir- 
tue were unknown. 
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‘ The best they will do is to feel sorry for 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 20 (Gen. 3: 1-6, 13-15) 


“In a Way” 


(Continued from page 3) 


sufferings which it is not their duty to 
relieve. How can they help becoming 
callous? How could that elevator boy ? 
No doubt he had his instructions not to 
stop. after he had started. It was no 
business of his if people came the instant 
after he had closed the door. They 
ought to have come before. And any- 
way there would be another car, and an- 
other, and another. Of course he will 
become cold or indifferent, or at least 
ninety-nine out of a hundred would. 


them—‘‘in a way.”’ 

It's a searching question — ‘* What 
kind of sorrow do we feel for people who 
are in trouble ?’’ 

‘The sympathy of most people con- 
sists of a mixture of good humor, curi- 
osity, and self*importance,’’ said that 
shrewd observer of the weaknesses of our 
human nature, Marie Eschenbech. 

When currents of Ae/pful compassion 
cease to flow through our veins we are 
as dead as an old tree, through the pores 
of whose trunk the sap no longer runs. 

‘You feel sorry for men—in a way,”’ 
did you say? What way? 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Children at Home 








Where the Oyster Grows 
By Charles McIlvaine 


ROM my wide double window, as I 
write, I see hundreds of boats sail- 
ing slowly backwards and forwards 

across the broad Choptank River, which 
is a branch of Chesapeake Bay. On 
the decks of each are from six to eight 
men, dressed in yellow oil-cloth suits— 
‘*tarpaulins’’ they are called. One of 
them is at each steering wheel to keep 
the boat sailing in the right direction, — 
the direction the wind pushes hardest 
against the white sails ; for each boat 
has one or two heavy iron drags to pull 
through the beds of oysters which lie in* 
wide-spread patches upon the bottom of 
the river. 

You have all seen link purses. Imagine 
one a yard wide, its mouth fixed open, 
with iron teeth from the lower jaw stick- 
ing straight outward, and you have an 
oyster-drag. Dredge is the right name. 
This dredge has iron handles in front of 
it, to which a long chain or rope is at- 
tached. 

On the decks of the boats are strong 
iron windlasses, by which the men stand. 
One end of the dredge-chain or rope is 
around ‘the windlass.' The’ dredge is 
thrown overboard and sinks to the bot- 
tom, where its teeth rest in the oyster-bed. 
The boat sails on. The rope runs out. 
Soon it slants enough from the boat to 
the dredge to be at the right angle for 
dragging. 
out of the rope. Then the tug begins. 
The sails, pushed by the wind, pull the 
boat, the dredge. The dredge’s teeth 
run under the pebbles and old shells, 
upon which the oysters grow, lift them 
from the bed, and they fall back into the 
chain-bag. 

The dredge, which has been hauled 
in, is emptied on a platform laid over 
a large hole in the deck. A couple of 
men called ‘‘cullers’’ knock the oys- 
ters loose from the stones. The stones 
and small oysters are thrown overboard, 
the large oysters drop down through the 
hole into the boat. Thus from morn- | 
ing until night, from November 1 to 
March 15, whenever the weather is fit, 
the ‘‘Oyster Fleet’’ sails, the dredges 
drag the beds, and oysters are lifted to 


The men stop the running}, 





be sold to the canneries where they are 


canned, or to the dealers who send them 
in bags to the restaurants, where every- 
one knows what is done with them. 

In snow- and rain-storms, when boats 
and men are covered with ice, the ‘work 
goes on. In small boats there are no 
windlasses. The dredges are pulled in 
by hand. Itis cold work. In shal- 
lower water, men in small boats have 
tongs with very long wooden handles. 
The tongs are like two big iron rakes set 
together with their teeth lapping. The 
handles work on a pivot, like scissors. 
The boats are anchored over the oyster- 
beds; the ‘‘tongers’’ stand up, sink 
their tongs until they strike bottom, 
open the handles, wiggle them. The 
iron jaws part and get hold of a lot of 
oysters. The handles are then closed, | 
the oysters are caught and lifted to the | 
boat. This, too, is cold work. It is 
called ‘‘ tonging. 

If you have thought about it at all, 
you have wondered how such a hard | 
thing as an oyster-shell grows. Oysters 
grow from oyster eggs. 


female produces about sixty millions of | 
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several barrels of water a day, and 
secures its living from it. The real 
mouth ofan oyster is near the hinge. Per- 


fectly clean salt water contains thousands | 


of pertect things upon which the oyster 


lives. 
Small oysters are moved from one 
place to another by oyster -growers. In 


| 


Europe and in America the growing of | 


oysters is a great and profitable trade. 
It is well to know as much as one can 
about everthing that grows. It is not 


hard to think about how oysters grow, | 
how they feed, how they are made; but | 


it is hard to think about oysters when we 


| cannot get them. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. 


i 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


(Continued from page 2) 


Should the superintendent nominate his 
own officers and teachers? 


No. He should appoint his own sub- 





be final. He should be one of a committee 


| 


| 


Each large | ordinate officers and his appointment should | 


eggs at one laying—one spawning. They | of three to appoint the teachers. The super- | 


can only be seen by the help of a pow- | 
erful microscope. If each oyster egg was | 
as big as a hen’s egg, the eggs from one | 
oyster would nearly half fill the largest | 
church in America. Yet sixty millions | 
of oyster eggs little more than fill a good- | 
sized thimble. 

As the eggs grow, they swim about in 
the salt water near the surface. Here 
they get light and air, and food from the | 
still smaller plants and animals. Great | 
numbers die or are eaten by their ene- 
mies, In a short time two plates begin 
to form upon the swimming oyster. 
These are not at first connected. The | 
oyster still swims. As it grows heavier , 
it sinks and fastens itself upon stones, | 
shells, sticks, anything that will hold it. | 


At first these shells are smaller than the | 
soft body of the oyster. 

Over the upper and lower sides of the | 
oyster, and on its edges, is a layer of | 
substance called the ‘‘ mantle’’ which | 
secretes a fluid containing lime. This 
lime hardens and forms the shell. As | 
the oyster grows it moves forward in its 
shell. In this way it gets room to grow. | 

When the oyster has its shells open, | 
the mantle is thrown out beyond the | 
edges of the shells. It places the shell- | 
making fluid on whatever the oyster rests. 
This hardens. This is the reason that | 
oyster-shells fit so tight to whatever they | 
have grown upon. Oyster-shells never 
grow from the outside. Once shaped to 
a stone they remain shaped. 

At first, the two shells have not any 

hinge at the back part. After a time 
they do have. This hinge has a liga- 
ment in it which acts as a spring. -It 
keeps the two shells open all the time. 
Just as if you closed a door with pieces :of- 
rubber in the hinges, the rubber would 
swing the door open. In the water, at 
home, the oyster-shell is always open 
unless the oyster is attacked by an 
enemy. 
But the oyster knows how to close its 
shells, and close them very tight, as 
those who try to open them very well 
know. Astrong muscle which most per- 
sons wrongly call the ‘‘eye,’’ others the 
‘theart, ’’ and which is fast to the two 
dark spots seen on the inside of the 
shells, is used by the oyster to pull its 
shells shut and keep them shut. Open- 
ing an oyster is done by slipping a thin- 
bladed knife between the shells and | 
cutting the muscle in two. Then the| 
smaller or right-hand shell is removed, | 
and the muscle with the oyster cut loose 
from the left-hand shell which is always 
the larger and deeper of the two. Every- 
body knows what is done next. 

Oysters get their food from the water 
aboutthem. This contains minute plants 
and animals. The oyster draws into its 
mouth and body and forces out again 





intendent and his associates ought to be re- 
garded, as we have often said in this column, 
as church officers, and should be elected by 
the church, or some board that represents 
the church, 


office. 


I know of a Sunday-school where a magni- 
ficent superintendent was doing choice work. 


| He was a successful merchant and put busi- 
| ness plans into operation in his school, His 


plans, however, were thwarted, and he fin- 


| ally gave up in despair, because the official 


body of the church insisted on electing as 
his secretary a son of one of its officials. 
This man was inefficient as a secretary, and 
indeed very irregular in his attendance. 


| That superintendent should have been al- 
| lowed to select his own secretary, and the 


church and school in the end would have re- 
ceived the benefit of it. 

In the matter of selecting teachers, how- 
ever, the proper committee to do this, in my 


Having been elected superin- | as 
tendent, however, he should not be handi- | Ogg 
capped in the choice of his subordinates in | ) 

As the President selects his own | , 

Cabinet, so the superintendent should se- | 
| lect his. 


‘| NOTES | 





judgment, is a committee of three, two of | 


whom should always be the pastor of the 
church, and the superintentendent ; and the 
third member, the superintendent of that de- 
partment where the teacher is to work. In 
this way the pastor has an opportunity to ex- 
ercise his prerogative as pastor of the church. 
The superintendent is honored likewise, and 


| has a voice, as he should, in selecting his 


teaching force. The department superin- 
tendent is honored also, and can see that 
none are put into his department by their 
consent, unless they are agreeable to them, 
and adapted to that particular place. 
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Our goods are pure, they always have 
| been and always will be, they are not 





| mis-branded. We have always since the | 


| beginning of our business printed a 


i 


| truthful statement on the package of the 


| ingredients contained therein, and we 
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Be Like Christ in Daily Life 

How shall I win anybody to Christ ? 
First, by being like him in my daily life. 
Unless a lamp is lighted, it sheds no glow 
on the surrounding darkness. If I am like 
Christ, my temper, my words, my very looks, 
will possess an evenness, poise, and serenity 
that will make their own sweet impression on 
those I meet. 

If there is a dear girl whom -I would win 
to Christ, my first step must be to pray for 
her very often by name. I must take time 
to do this, not merely a hurried time in the 
morning, or a tired time at night, but a time 
when life is at high-tide, and I am able to 
throw my whole heart into the petition. I 
may then ask her to read the Bible with me, 
just a few verses or a chapter as we have 
opportunity. If she is one of my Sunday- 
school class, I may invite her to my home or 
visit her in hers, and it will be easy at the 
right moment to introduce the vital question 
and ask her definitely to choose Christ as 
her friend and Master. 

I may lend her books that will turn her 
thoughts in the right direction. I may stop 
for her on my way to prayer-meeting, and 
ask her to accompany me. In short, I may 
take exactly the same pains to win her to my 
Saviour that I would take if I wanted to win 
her into any less important course of action. 
The trouble is that we leave far too much of 
our Christian work to accident, and are not 
in earnest about it. I might invite a half- 
dozen girls to meet me once a week for Bible 
study, but all the doing and the talking would 
prove useless unless prayer went before it, 
and Christ’s own beauty were shown in my 
life.—Margaret E£. Sangster, Glen Ridge, 
N. J . 


Don’t Wait—Do It Now! 


If the Sunday-school lesson leads easily 
and naturally to an appeal for a decision for 
Christ, so much the better, but I should not 
wait for that. Sometimes.a little abruptness 
renders the appeal all the more striking. 
Seek to be guided by the spirit in the matter, 
and speak when the spirit moves you. 

I should say, in effect: ‘* Girls, we have 
been talking together about the Bible for a 
long time now. But there is one point 
which is the climax of the Bible, and we 
have not talked much about that. We have 
discussed many matters of conduct, but there 
is one supreme duty, and we have said little 
about it. If that duty is done, it will lead to 
the doing of all other duties: You know 
what I mean,—the acceptance of Christ, 
taking him for: your Saviour, and confessing 
him before men, as he commanded. .- What 
is accepting Christ, Alice? What is it to be 
a Christian, Mary? What is taking Christ 
for our Saviour, Edith? How does Christ 
want us to confess him before men, Susan ? 
Do you believe Christ’s words about himself, 
—that he is God, God showing ‘himself ‘to 





men, God suffering and dying ‘for men ? -Do 
you believe this, Susan? And. you, Alice? 


| And you?. And’ you? And. have you ac- 


Se 


cepted him as your Saviour and teacher and 
Friend? What do you say, Susan? And 
you, Mary? And you? And you? And 
now will you tell Christ’s people what you 
have just told me ?”’ 

As I say, I should press these questions 
whenever the spirit moved me; but often 
some direct preparation is helpful, especially 
by letters. Some such presentation of the 
case as I have outlined could be written out 
for each pupil and sent through the mail. 
Put in the little personal touches that will 
show the pupil that you had her definitely 
in mind. End the letter by saying that you 
intend to ask these questions in the class 
next Sunday, and urge her to be ready with 
the answers that she knows to be right. 

If any pupil seems plainly near the point 
of decision for Christ, I should have an ear- 
| nest talk with her before Sunday, telling her 
| how helpful it will be to the others if she 
will take the lead in the matter, and be the 
first to confess Christ before her comrades. 
Leave it for her to think about if she does 
not respond at once, merely pressing upon 
her the thought that such a step would 
make a glorious beginning of her life as an 
avowed disciple,—a beginning that would 
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greatly please her Lord, and that she could 
look back upon with great satisfaction. 

Above all, do not é€nter upon this appeal 
with foolish timidity and shrinking, for that 
will arouse the same feeling in your scholars. 
Become merely a mouthpiece of the Spirit, 
and quietly trust him to render effective the 
words he will give you. And then, if your 
first appeal fails, remember the eternal issues 
that are at stake and try again, for the prize 
you seek is an immortal soul.—Amos R. 
Wells, Boston, 


- 
Put Yourself in Her Place 


‘*Follow me, and I will make you fishers 
of men.’’ What a glorious privilege it is to 
thus work for the Master. How it ought to 
call out the best that is in us, and the most 
careful preparation for the adequate living of 
the Christian life. One of the first things 
necessary to win girls to Christ is a sincere 
personal interest in the person, and an in- 
tense longing for her conversion, Are you 
a teacher in the Bible school? Then, of 
course, every lesson will close with an earn- 
est appeal to every one not a Christian to be- 
come one. But it is the personal work that 
counts. I try to visit every one of the thirty- 
eight young men and women in my class at 
least once a year. The knowledge you thus 
gain of their home life, together with the 
characteristics observed in the class, at 
socials, and wherever you come in contact 
with them, ought to give you a good indica- 
tion of the best way to approach each one. 
Possibly two typical cases from my own ex- 
perience will help. 

The first was a young woman who had 
only been in the class a few times. I knew 
very little about her, and she was rather shy. 
One Sunday, the beginning of a special re- 
vival service in the church, I noticed she 
was particularly attentive during the lesson. 
As she was leaving the class I said; ‘I am 
sorry you are nota’Christian, I should so 
much like to see you confess your Saviour 
to-day.’’ She looked into my face with a 
smile, and replied, ‘‘ Perhaps I may.”’? She 
confessed Christ at the morning service. 

The other was a bright young lady; who 
had been a member of the. class several 
years. She was generous, a conscientious 
worker, a lovely girl in the home. Her 
parents, two brothers, and a sister were all 
Christians. Her father and myself had had 
many anxious conversations regarding her. I 
had spoken to her several times about her 
deciding for Christ. The school was going 
to observe Decision Day on Easter, * It was 
the week before, and I had called person- 
ally on every member of the. class not a 
Christian, Edith, as we will call her, among 
the rest. For an hour or more I talked 
with her. At the beginning, I. frankly told 
her for what I had come, the interest I had 
in her in common with every other member 
of the class, and how I ‘longed for all of them 
to become: Christians.’ I finally dréw from 
her the admission that she could not see how 
it could make her any better if she did 
become a Christian. She hated nobody, was 
dutiful at home, and did her duty in the 
class, ‘ 

I acquiesced in all she said. I knew she 
was engaged toa fine young man, a Chris- 
tian. ‘*Do you think you will love Jim 
any more after you are married than you 
do now ?’’ I asked. She did not see how 
she could. ‘‘ Yet,’ I continued, ‘‘ the mere 
fact that you love him now as intensely as 
you possibly can, and that your marriage 
would not add anything to that love, does 
not make him your husband. Nor would it 
if you should keep on loving him until death 
came. There must be a certain ceremony 
performed, the law must be obeyed, you 
must submit your will to that. Now it is 
just the same with you and Christ. You 
believe in him, you love him. He has in- 
fluenced your life for good. Possibly, if you 
became a Christian, there would not be 
much change outwardly in your life. I do 
not see how there could be. But all you 
lack is the ceremony, so to speak,—the 
bowing of your will to Christ, the public 
confession of your faith in him, and the for- 
mal identification of yourself with God’s 
people.’? And then I dwelt on the need of 
the day for young men and women of con- 
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victions, the necessity of declaring ourselves 
boldly for the truth and right, what Christ 
had done for woman, and how much she 
owed to him for all the blessings she enjoyed. 
And so I left her, but carried her case often 
to God in prayer. The next Sunday I was 
made unspeakably happy by seeing her take 
her place with more than fifty others and 
confess the Christ. : 

There is no joy in all the world like the 
joy of hearing Christ confessed, and possibly 
there is no keener sorrow that- comes to the 
teacher than the fact that, despite all that is 
said and done, some still refuse. But it was 
thus in the Master’s time, Still we are to 
keep on sowing.— William Spanton, Akron, 
Ohio. s 


Hold Up a Manly Christ 


The problem is a large one. Never has 
it been more difficult to keep girls in purity 
and from sin in both city and country. To- 
day the village, in education and advantage, 
is a miniature city. It is as hard to win 
girls to a life of spirituality in this age as it is 
boys. The methods are much the same. 
One fact must possess the soul of the teacher 
and worker among girls if there is success in 
this work, —that girls are in just as dangerous 
a condition as boys are. There is little use 
of dilating on the blackness of coal to a man 
born blind. The nice sweet girl and the 
bold loud-talking girl are both in danger of a 
wrecked life and final ruin. Get that point 
fixed. They are lost without Christ and in 
greatest danger. I have seen some terrible 
wrecks of sweet, beautiful girls, who were 
thought too good to drift into sin; but they 
did,—deep and terrible sin, and right out of 
the Sunday-school. A girl cannot be won 
to Christ if there is thought to be no need of 
Christ in the life, or she is good enough 
without the Saviour of mankind. Starting 
there, what shall we do next ? 

Be a girl. I suppose if we could place 
ourselves in the water for a time and be 
fishes, we could tell better how to win fish 
to the hook. Most classes of girls have 
women for teachers. Bea girl. You know 
precisely what you liked and disliked. You 
have not forgotten, if you are threescore 
years old, what it was that made Christ at- 
tractive to you, There is not much change 
now. Let your brains work with your heart. 
Be a girl again, and sympathize with. their 
difficulties. They do not take your hook, so 
nicely baited, for the same -reason that you 
did not do more than nibble when this matter 
was presented to you. 

Hold up a manly Christ, Girls like manly 
men,—at least most girls do. There are a 
few who bow to the dude and that stamp of 
men, but on the whole girls admire a real 
man. Christ in courtesy,.in manner, in 
mind, in soul, was the perfect type of man. 
They can copy those beautiful characteristics 
of mind and soul that he possessed, and they 
can love him for that noble self-sacrifice for 
them. 

Then there is the class-touch. What do 
I mean? This will illustrate : At one time, 
in a large class of young women, I told them 
frankly that I wanted every one for Christ. I 
could not go on and teach if I was conscious 
that they did not feel I wanted them to be 
Christians. After a candid statement, I 
asked them to decide. I further said that I 
intended to see each one of them personally 
about this matter, which I did. From that 
class-ten were baptized on one Sunday. It 
was a very beautiful sight, and there was 
great rejoicing. Usually it is not a good 
plan to do much in the class towards inviting 
them to decide. Girls are quite as sensitive 
as boys. It might destroy future effort. But 
the following can be done, and has been 
found very effective : The Christian girls in 
the class can be asked, quietly and privately, 
to pray specifically for those who are not 
Christians. In one class I know this was 
done, and almost immediately one who had 
long withstood every other method was won. 
It is not right or Christian to let a class con- 
tinue from Sunday to Sunday on into the 
years without pressing this question home. 
It is not enough to appeal in a general way ; 








there must be the definite, personal touch.— 
The Rev. W. I. Southerton, Baptist Temple, 


Brooklyn. | 
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Superficiality Always Detected 


It seems unnecessary to say that the first 
step in this great work is a sincere desire to 
do it. The avenue of approach to a girl’s 
heart can never be found by the merely con- 
scientious person who speaks because she is 
expected to speak, because it is her duty to 
speak, or because all around her other 
teachers are making friendly appeal. Such 
a well-intentioned person must go back to 
be taught of the Teacher who did not call men 
into his service because he felt it was his 
duty, but because he loved them, and longed 
to lead them to lives of beauty and useful- 
ness through their own awakened love for 
him, 





Let us say, then, that the conscientious, 
faithful teacher, who shrinks from her task, 
but is willing to attempt it, must make the 
matter a subject of deep communion between 
herself and her Master ; must pray and wait 
until she longs for nothing so much as to see 
some lovely young girl named among the 
followers of Christ. By that time her pure, 
burning desire, will have rid her soul of all 
reluctance, all hesitation, all self-conscious- 
ness, Girls are quick to detect a duty- 
fanned enthusiasm, quick to resent a reluct- 
ant approach. As one young girl said to me 
concerning a friend who spoke to her on this 
subject, ‘‘ She was scared to death. What 
on earth was she afraid of? If I wanted 
anything very much, I wouldn’t be so timid 
about it.’’ The child had put her finger on 
a weakness. The teacher did want it very 
much ; she simply was not quite rid of self, 
so that she could come to the matter with 
glad, un-selfconscious, loving enthusiasm. 
The teacher was all right ; she had simply 
not quite completed her own preparation. 





The second point is the old and ever-useful 
** point of contact.’’ The girl must be found 
where she is, not necessarily where her 
mates are. Therefore it is extremely unwise 
to attempt to win a girl to a great decision 
when you do not know the girl, You may 
do less work, but you will do better and 
more lasting work if this is remembered. I 
heard a conscientious lady once make an 
appeal to a girl in the tender name of mother. 
With most girls their mother’s love and joy 
are cogent reasons for taking the right stand, 
With this girl, whose mother was an ignor- 


ant scoffer, the appeal had no‘ force what- | 
ever, and gained for the lady the derisive | 
term ‘‘ soft,’? doing her other work among | 


girls incalculable harm, 





The emotional note is not a good one to 
strike. Girls will be speedily won, but only 
half won, because at this age—from fourteen 
to eighteen, let us say—they are quivering 
pieces of emotionalism themselves, and many 
of them know it, and despise themselves for 
it. My experience has been that a quiet, 
reasonable appeal to the responsibilities of a 
girl’s opening womanhood, showing her the 


kind of a woman she may be with the love | 


of Christ in her heart, and the kind of a 
woman she will surely be without it, goes 
as far as anything to help her to a decision, 
because most girls respect and love the gen- 
tle Christlikeness of many older women 
whom you can name to them. You need 
not name the others. As a girl said to me, 
‘*Ifa grown woman is not a Christian she 
almost never has a nice, homey home.’’ 


Girlish in expression, but the root of the | 


matter was there. 





The appeal of the noble life, lived for the 
sake of the noblest life of all, will not fail of 
its purpose. It may quietly be taken for 


granted in talking to girls of twelve that | 


they are Christian children who will gladly 
accept their responsibilities. The tremen- 
dous changes that set in in the develop- 
ment of young people in their teens are 
favorable to great decisions, great ambitions, 
high ideals, and deep love, and this knowl- 
edge should be ours to use worthily. To 
win the girls to Christ is to make a genera- 
tion of Christian wives and mothers; noth- 


ing is comparable to it in importance, for | 


Christian mothers the world over have been 
the great influences for righteousness in the 


| life of men and nations.— Grace Duffield 


Goodwin, Pawtucket, R. J. 
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Sixth insertion free with a five- 
less than 4 nor more than 12 dines. 








Fountain Pens 


THE TEN-YEAR PEN is guaranteed for ten years’ 

use. It is self-filling, self-cleaning, never leaks, 
and always writes. .-Is the best pen to use, Will send 
to any address six’ pens for a week’s trial. We 
Ray for sending and’ returning. Send” for circular. 
‘he Ten Year Guarantee Pen Company, Ansonia, 
Connecticut. 








J 
Typewriters 

POSTAL TYPEWRITER, $25. Only real typewriter 
at low cost. Combines universal keyboard, strong 
manifolding, mimeograph stencil, cutting. Visible 
writing, interchangeable type, rints from ribbon. Im- 
perfect alignment impossib!e. Will stand hardest wear; 
ractically accident proof. Agents wanted. Write 

ostal ‘Typewriter Co., Dept. 54, Norwalk, Conn. 


Real Estate 


5 4% AND 6% NET ON FIRST MORTGAGES se- 


cured on realestate in new state of Oklahoma. 











| Interests of investors fully protected. Long experience. 
Write for maps and information. ‘ihe Jefferson Trust 
Co., South McAlester, Indian Territory. 
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| Financial 

| GUARANTEEED 6% INVESTMENT. Security 
400% absolute. ‘ull particulars upon applica- 


| tion. ew York Realty mers Company. Suite 
| 500, No. 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





IF you have $100 we can offer you an absolutely won- 

derful opportunity for legitimate investment ; full- 
est investigation asked ; no scheme ; fullest particulars 
given. Hopkins-Lockwood, 8 E. 42nd St., New York. 


¢ 








Educational 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Founded 1819. George Edmands Merrill, D.D. 
LL.D., President. Courses in arts and in letters an 
science. Curriculum broad and liberal. High stand- 
ards. Moderate expenses. Magnificent equipment. 
Special advantages to students who intend to take up 
professional or technical courses after graduation from 
college. For catalogue or information address, Vin- 
cent B. Fisk, Registrar. 


Farm Mortgages 


WE OFFER, subject to prior sale, Choice Oklahoma 

First Mortgages on improved farms, worth from 
2% to 5 times the amount loaned thereon, netting the 
investor 6 per cent interest. Each of the securities 
has been personally examined by one of our salaried 
examiners. Write for our latest offering. Winne Mort- 
gage Co., Winne Bidg., Wichita Kan. Mention this 
paper. 














Wood Polish 


BUTCHER'S Boston Polish is the best finish made 

for floors and interior woodwork, Not brittle; 
will not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. Send 
for free booklet. For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware, and House Furnishings. ‘The Butcher Polish 
Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mase. 








Miscellaneous 


MARRIAGE Certificates and Booklets. If you are 
a pastor, send for my illustrated descriptive price 

list containing my extraordinary introductory offer. I 

it now. C.E. Blodgett, 7724 Normal Ave.,S.T.,Chicago. 

















Wise superintendents have noticed that it 
is not so hard to bind the heart of the pupil 
| to the teacher as it is to bind him to the 
Sunday-school, Binding him to the teacher 
is not sufficient. If the teacher takes an- 
other class, or drops out altogether, the 
pupil either drops out or loses all interest. 
The thing to do is to bind him to the School 
itself. 

The best methods of winning the hearts of 
the pupils to the Sunday-school are used in 
the primary department. Superintendents 
are asking why some of these methods may 
not be adopted in the main school. There 


| 
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Something New 
For Superintendents 


is the Birthday Card, for instance, that 
works wonders with the hearts of little 
folks. It has occurred to some of us that 
big folks like to be remembered on their 
birthdays just as well as little ones. Why 
not have a birthday card suitable for the 
larger pupils? We have recently published 
suchacard, We sent the first copy to one of 
America’s greatest superintendents, and 
asked what he thought of it. By return mail 
came an order to supply his school. It’s a 
great idea, and it’s winning. Many up-to- 
date superintendents will try it this year. 
Let us send you a sample without cost. 





| ers HARDING COMPANY, Inc., RICHMOND, VA. 
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--World-Wide. Hosannas 





“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL“TIMES 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two, 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 

surface, from the kitchen floor to the 

most delicate ee in the parlor, can 
y 





be kept perfectly clean by SAPOLIO 
tubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, rinsed off with clear water. 











~The Sunday-School 
Music Problem Solved 


We have solved the music problem for the Sunday- 
schools of the United States and Canada by ing 
for them what qeenpeeane authorities claim to be the 
most suitable selections yet published. 


A new hymn book by 
ADAM GBIBBL, R. PRANK LEHMAN, 
and many other well-known writers. Price, 30 
cents = copy, postpaid; $25.00 per hundred, not 
Prepai . ._Examination copy sent anywhere. 
rite for free samples of Easter Services about 
January ro. : 


Adam Geibel Music Company 
(SUCCESSORS TO GEIBEL & LEHMAN) 
1226 ARCH STREET __ PHILADELPHIA 


GIPSY ‘SMITH’S sss 


HYMNAL 


Including CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPEL SONGS 

The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Re- 
vival Songs, and 400 others used by the Great English 
Revivalist. Boards, $25; cloth, $30 per hundred ; 
30 cents and 35 cents by mail. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 








Naughty ‘‘ Schoolma’ams ” 
Not Always Fair to Themselves 
‘*I taught school for a number of 
ears,” writes a Vancouver lady, ‘‘ and 
ike many other brainworkers, forgot 
how necessary the right kind of food is, 
and therefore suffered greatly from in- 
digestion. 
‘*My system became run down, my 
blood impoverished, and I had to take a 
year’s holiday, in the hope of regaining 








January 20, 1907. 1 More Than Con- 
querors.” Tho Victory Over 
Temptation (Gen, 3 : 4-6; 

Matt. 26:41; Rom. 8: 37). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


SeOH-- TES temptation (1 Chron. ar : 
I 


TUES.—A tempted church (Rev. 2 : 8-11), 
WED.—Fighting temptation (Eph. 6 : 10- 
16 


THURS. —Jesus our helper \ Luke 22 : 31-34). 
FrRi.—Temptation overcome (John 12 : 


23°33). 
SaT.—We shall overcome (1 Johns : 1-6). 














my strength. 

‘* saw Grape-Nuts food highly spoken | 
of, tried the food, and became very fond | 
of it. After eating it with cream, only for 
breakfast, I gained quickly in strength 
and energy, and went back to work. 

‘When I married I soon convinced my | 
husband that it was his heavy breakfasts | 
of meat, potatoes, hot biscuit, and white 
bread, that caused his feelings of languor | 
in the mornings. 

‘*Since eating Grape-Nuts and fruit 
he has become hearty and well. 

‘*Itis now many years since we began 
to use Grape-Nuts, and the food seems 
as ‘necessary in our household as salt.’ 
A favorite dessert is alternate layers of 
sliced apples, sugar, nutmeg, and Grape- | 
Nuts, cooked in the oven until the apples 
are done.’’ Name given by Postum Co., | 
Battle Creek, Mich. . Read the little} 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. | 
‘There's a reason.” 


Name Bible characters who were overcome 
by temptation. 


Name Bible characters who overcame temp- 
tation. 


What is the secret of overcoming ? 


IFE is a battle. God knows that. 
It must be best that it should be so; 
otherwise God would have made it 
arest oratruce. But it isa battle. As 
Paul looked back over his life at the ver 
end this was the conception of it whic 
stood foremost in his thought. As much 
as any man he had known the secrets of 
rest of soul and peace of heart but what 
he thinks about is a fight. ‘I have 
fought.” All of us can say that, or 
ought to say that. We have either 
= peace by surrender or we are 
ghting. And when life surrenders to 
its foes it ceases to be life. The van- 
quished soul is dead. The souls alive 
are at war. 


And it is a terrible war. The enemies 
are subtle, implacable, treacherous. We 
can never elude them. If some are con- 
quered and annihilated, others. are at 
once discovered to have taken their 
places. And each new set is more 


dangerous, more insidious, more deadly | 


and cunning. All our past temptations 
which we have overcome, we perceive to 
have been merely Fat rater to these 
new ones. Instead of being relieved of 
the necessity of further struggle by those 
early battles we see that those battles 
were apparently intended only to train 
us for these more difficult encounters. 
% 

But fierce and complicated as the bat- 
tle of life is, we are meant to prevail in 
it. Even when we are overthrown we 
can nerve ourselves in the hour of de- 
feat by the inward assurance that we 
were not made for disaster and that we 
shall yet prevail. The battle may de- 
velop into a campaigr of innumerable 
conflicts, complicated by the fearful 
strategy of the foe, and we may be in 
doubt as to whether he has gained at 
most points or we, but even then we 
have a right to breathe calmly and be 
sure that we shall win at last. 


Not this only. Much more than this. 
We have a right to count upon more 
than a close victory, just clearing the 
edge of defeat. ‘‘ More than conquer- 
ors” is the phrase of Paul. Not in our 
own strength, however, but ‘‘ through 
him that loved us.” We sometimes for- 
get, and think that we are fighting all 
alone. Notso. There js another in the 
field. Wecan not see him, but our foe 
sees him, and he knows that even in our 
hour of discouragement when we are 


| near to falling and think that no succor 


is near, our great Captain is behind us, 
and about us, and will see that we are 
not overthrown. 


We can never be defeated so long as 
we do not surrender. Hope only disap- 
pears when we give it up. Our adver- 
saries cannot vanquish us. We only 
can vanquish ourselves. The simple 
will to fight on until death, and to trust 
the Commander with the issue will bring 
victory at the ending of the day. 


*¢ Fight on, my soul, till death 
Shall bring thce to thy God. 
He’ll take thee at thy parting breath, 
Up to His biest abode.”’ 


Keep Your Weight 
and Don’t Worry 


AN ENGLISH SCIENTIST’S 
RULE FOR LONG LIFE 





How much do you weigh? Are you under 
weight—or losing weight? is is the danger sig- 
nal, according to an eminent English physician. 

In an-address before a national convention of doc- 
tors this authority asserts that a man or woman who 
has a normal quantity of flesh, or who is gaining 
flesh, need have no cause to fear disease. 

A recent estimate of a well-known American au- 
thority asserts that only 25 per cent of the people of 
the United States are normal in weight. Thirty ad 
cent are over weight. Forty-five per cent are under 


—— 

ese remarkable scientific facts are not new, 
Years ago diet specialists in Battle Creek—-men who 
have become famous the world over for their wonder- 
ful food discoveries—started investigations how to 
produce an increase of flesh. Thousands of experi- 
ments have made, and marvelous records se- 
cured. But it is only recently that they have given 
the results of their research to the world. 





These results are em in a new tion 
called Peptol. Only a comparatively small amount 
of Peptol has yet been sold, but th ds of d 


have been used by practising physicians to demon- 
strate its value. 

Eminent physicians, educators, professional men, 
how ates in se lines have used it. LA Se 
rofessor in an Eastern university gained 5% poun 
5 six days. Dozens of other people ody By simi- 
lar or even more remarkable success. The mass of 
evidence on its efficacy in producing flesh can be had 

simply by writing for it. 

But a better ba? f to learn of Peptol’s worth is to 
try it yourself, I yew are under weight, you can get 
a supply with an absolute guarantee that if you do 
not gain in weight in thirty days, all the Peptol you 
eat will cost you nothing,—not a cent, and your w 
alone will suffice to get your money back. Simply 
send one dollar to the Peptol Co., First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois, and the first supply 
of Peptol will be promptly delivered to you. 

All the Peptol Company asks of you is that you 
will take it regularly three times a day. If you will 
do this, they will guarantee to increase your weight. 
Is it worth depositing one dollar to start on the way 
to a substantial gain in flesh? If so, write to the 
Péptol Company to-day. Address Department E. 





d 
have stood the test for over ears, 
and are stillin the lead. Theirabeolute 
certainty of growth, their a. 
large yields of delicious vegetables an: 
beautiful flowers; make them the most 
reliable. and the most popular every- 
where. Sold by all dealers. 1907 
Annual free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 








Let Us Help You 


t us help you make your planting a 
seen boy seed experience of over 
fifty years enablesus to give you expert 
advise on the raising of various vege- 
tables. This you will find scattered 
through our catalog. You need good 
seed to start with. We raise sell 
only that kind, and rantee all we 
sell to be im and reliable. 

ree. 
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& CO., 
122 Pearl St. New York. § 
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(Lesson for Jan. 20) . JANUARY 5, 1907 





ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Morning, noon or night, always 
a healthful food or drink. 
Send 10 cents for trial can. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., 


























“IT have one prescription 
any Grocer can fill, 
When you fee! run down or tired 

Drink 


ferS COCOA 


With your meals 
and between meals’ 


IT IS STRENGTHENING, 
HEALTHFUL AND INVIGORATING. 























Read Prudential A*vmtsement: 





A Choice 
Gift Book for 
the New Year 


Is found in The Trumbull Year 
Book. It provides, for each day in 
the year, a choice selection from the 
writings of the late H. Clay Trum- 
bull. It was edited by Caroline K. 
Herrick. 

Sample pages sent on request. 

In two bindings: Dark bive cloth, 
35 cents; or padded leather, gold 
edges, 60 cents. 

The Sunday School Times Co. 
103i Walnut St., Philadelphia, ra. 























